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Potes. 
GUNPOWDER PLOT PAPERS. 
(Continued from 24 §, x. 142.) 


The Winters of Huddington, in Worcestershire, 
whose family furnished two of the principal actors 
in the Gunpowder Plot, were related to the 
Catesbys and Treshams, and were connected by 
marriage with John Grant of Norbrook, who him- 
self also played a conspicuous part in the con- 

iracy. John Grant had married a sister of the 

inters, and a considerable intimacy had in 
consequence sprung up between the families. 

ere are in existence in the State Paper Office 
several letters from ‘Thomas and Robert Winter, 
written with one exception to Grant, at his house 
at Norbrook, and which are interesting as af- 
fording an insight into the private life of the 
Conspirators during the four or five years that 
immediately preceded the Gunpowder Plot. 
Some of these letters were written before the Plot 
was commenced, some during the Plot, and one 
m particular of Robert Winter after its discovery, 
and when the conspirators were on their flight to 
Holbeaclt. 

The letters written by Thomas Winter are all 
unfortunately without date of the year, and one 
of them indeed without date of the month. It is 
not, however, difficult to gather with sufficient 
Certainty from internal evidence, the year when 


they were written, and they are accordingly given 
here in their chronological order. This order 
differs slightly from that observed in the Calendar 
of State Papers, but the reason given below for 
such alteration will, I think, fairly justify it. 

The first letter, though without any address, is 
evidently, like the others of Thomas Winter, in- 
tended for Grant. 

“If I may, with my sister's good leave, lett me entreat 
you Brother to come over saturday next to us at Chastel- 
ton: I can assure you of kind welcome; and your ac- 
quaintance with my Cousin Catsby will nothing repent 
you. I could wish Doll here, but our life is monastical 
without women, Comend me to your mother. And so 


a dio. 
“ Di. T. Osser™, 
“Tuo. Wintour. 
“Bring with you my 
* Ragion di Statto,’” * 

From the allusion in this letter to Chastleton, 
where Catesby was then evidently living, I am 
inclined to fix its date previous to May 1602. 
Castleton after that time no longer belonged to 
Catesby, having been sold to raise the fine of 
3000/. which had been incurred by him in conse- 
quence of his implication in the Essex ‘Treason. 
From this circumstance I am induced to consider 
the date given to this letter in the Calendar of 
State Papers, namely, 1605, to be incorrect. 

The next letter, dated “ 6th December,” was 
doubtless written in 1603, from the allusions made 
in it to the siege of the town, now known as Bois- 
le-duc, but then called by its Flemish name of 
S'Hertogembos, which took place towards the end 
of that year. 

“ Though I have bin at the fountaine of news yett can 
I learn littel to pourpose only a supply is expected by 
the Spaniards: some forty were taken in a littell Castell 
which was surprised by our L. Deputy: they confess that 
the rest are in some distress having no store of victualls 
nor almost wood at all and littell atilery. Count Mawris is 
risen from Sitemgambos (S'Hertogembos—Bois-le-duc ?), 
some report with losse of 2500 men and most of his great 
ordinans others say he was raised only by frost and hard 
weather; so tis uncertain whether is true. Ostend is 
hardly pressed and likely to be won either by the Duch 
or the sea. This is all our news. Comend me to your 
mother and my sister. Tell your sister Mary that my 
Lady Montegue is in the Country but I will shortly 
make a voyage thither on purpose in her behalf. So 
fare you well, This 6th of December. 

“Your loving Brother, 
“Tuos. WINTOUR. 

“ To my loving Brother, 

Mr. John Grant.” ¢ 

It is uncertain whether the next letter, dated 
“22nd of February,” was written in 1604 or 1605. 
It will be remembered that Thomas Winter was 
for some time Secretary to Lord Mounteagle, 
who is mentioned twice in the same letter : — 


“| had thought to have come downe before this, but 


+ Ibid., vol. v. 6. 
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business hath hitherto and will yett longer keepe me 
awaye. Iam now going to the Bath with my L. Mount- 
eagle, and from thence into Lankeshire: my fortunes are 


so poor that they will not leave me mine owne man; if | 


they did Jack then shouldest have more of my company. 
Comend me to my sister and wax rich. News are asleep. 
A. Dio. 
“Your loving Brother, 
“Tuo. Wintour. 

London this 22%¢ of February. 

“ My L. Mounteagle will receive your Brother betwixt 
this and and Easter: tell me at what time he goeth into 
Lankeshire. 

“ To my loving Brother, Mr. John Grant 

Northbrooke.”’* 


The last letter of Thomas Winter was written a 
few weeks before the expected meeting of Parlia- 
ment in October 1605. At that time Grant had 
been taken into the conspiracy, his house at Nor- 
brook having been one of the chief reasons for 
Catesby choosing him. It was early in September, 
and but a few days after the date of this letter, 
that the celebrated pilgrimage to St. Winifred’s 
Well was commenced, which was undertaken 
almost exclusively by persons implicated in the 
Plot, and which rested on its way to Holt in Flint- 
shire at the houses of several of the sworn con- 
spirators, Amongst those houses was Grant's house 
at Norbrook. It was doubtless with reference to 
this pilgrimage that Winter wrote the following 
letter to Grant, beseeching him “to void his 
house” for the accommodation of the company : 


“ Jack, certain frinds of mine wilbe w® you one mon- 
day night or tewssday at the uttermost. I pray you 
voyd your house of Morgan and his shee mate, or other 
company whatsoever they be: for all your house will 
searce lodge the Company. The Jerkin man is come, 
butt your robe of durane as yet nott finished. I have 
sent you ten pounds, which I wonder at my self for doing, 
having neither kine nor corne to sell as you have, but a 
cloak to lay in pawne or so when I want mony. Jhon 
comends him to you, and isin good health. Farewell. 
Comend me to Kitt. 

“Yours, 
W. 

“ This last of August.” 

Endorsed, 
“To my loving Brother, 
Jhon Grant.” 
With another endorsement in Winter's writing, 
partly obliterated, headed with the sign of the 
cross, as follows: “ Sir, I have not as”. ¢ 

There are three letters of Robert Winter ex- 
tant. Two of them written to his brother-in- 
law Grant, the other to a friend resident with his 
father-in-law Talbot. ‘The first letter, dated 23rd 
March, 1604, is short and of little interest, and it 
is therefore omitted. ‘The other two are given, 
the first verbatim, the latter, as far as it is pos- 
sible to decipher it : — 

* Domestic Series, James I., vol. xii. 89. 
T Ibid., vol. xv. 44, 


“Tam nott yett certayne whether I shall cume by you 
or no, by means of the uncertaintye of my Father Talbott 
his goinge upp, which if it hoid nott then will J be wa 
you on- Monday next, if otherwyse I shall passe by you, 

caused my cousin Wrighte his nagge to be shoed a 
daye since atcording to his own direction. Remember [ 
pray you to solycyte Mr. Hordray; and what mutters 
you have att london (so they not money matters) | shal] 
certaynly effect — so with my further comendations to 
your self, Kitt Wryght, and the rest of your good com- 
pany, I comend you in haste this VIII of June, 1605, 

“Your loving Brother, 
“Ro: Wiyrovr., 

“ To the worshipful his loving Brother, John Graunte, 

esquire, 
att Norbroke, these.” * With speed. 

The next letter is but a fragment, but it was 
written under circumstances which make even 
that fragment interesting. It will be doubtless 
recollected that on the discovery of the Plot, 
Catesby, Percy, and the two Wrights rode from 
London to Ashby St. Ledgers, and from thence, 
after being joined by the other conspirators, to 
Dunchurch, and by Norbrook to Huddington, 
where Robert Winter resided. From Huddington 
Thomas Winter was sent to Mr. Talbots of Graf- 
ton to invite him to join the conspiracy, and was 
doubtless the bearer of the following letter dated 
on that day, from Huddington, and according to 
the endorsement, “ Written to Mr. Smalpcice in 
Mr. Talbot of Grafton’s house.” The letter was 
evidently not delivered, as Mr. Talbot refused to 
admit Winter into his house, and Winter woald 
probably therefore carry it with him to Holbeach, 
There, on the morning of the 8th of Nov., occurred 
the explosion of the powder, which set on fire the 
clothes of several of the conspirators, and amongst 
others, of Thomas Winter. The letter appears to 
have been partly burnt, and half of it only now 
remains: the rest, evidently written in great 
haste, is barely legible, and shows clearly the 
distress of mind the conspirators were then in at 
the failure of the Plot. ‘These circumstances will, 
I trust, serve as my excuse for bringing forward 
this fragment. 


«“ Good Coson, I fere itt will not seeme strange to you 
Chet a good niiber of resolvid catholicks so pet- 
forme matters of such. . . . will sett thir most strenght, 
or hang all those yt ever]... . use your best endevour 
to stirr upp my father Talbo. ... wh. I hould much 


more honourable than to be hanged after . . . . Coso®, 
pray for me I pray you, and send me all such frinds.... 
haste. I comind you fro Huddington this 6% of No- 
vem...-. 
“R.. 

A lre found uppon.. .in ye 
howse of Holbach, where he was 
taken, wrrtten by Robt. Wynter 
to Mr Smalpeice in Mt Talbot 
of Grafton’s howse.”" 

W. 0. W. 


* Domestic Series, James I., vol. xiv. 53. 
+ Ibid., vol. xvi. 19. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM OLDYS. 


Your interesting memoir of William Oldys 
fully admits the existence of the cloud which is 


said to hang over his parentage, although I con- | 


fess that the evidence you have adduced upon the 


subject is to me not quite conclusive. All that , 
sub} 1 


has been stated might be possibly explained 
upon some other hypothesis. As one step to- 
wards more complete clucidation of the ques- 
tion, allow me to ask whether any inquiry has 
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been made for the register of his baptism? I | 


find it stated in that useful volume of topography, 


Beesley’s History of Banbury, that he was born | 


at Adderbury, not Addesbury, as you have printed 


the name of the place; has any one searched the | 


register of that parish? If he was really born 
there, such a search might produce unexpected 
results. Some of your correspondents will pro- 
bably be kind enough to make the inquiry. There 
isat all events one excellent antiquary resident, 
I believe, on the very spot. 

Adderbury, which is situate within a few miles 
of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, has a melancholy 


interest in the history of the Oldyses, The grand- | 


father of your William Oldys, who had been a 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and was a D.D., 
was vicar of that parish. In the Civil War he 
was a strenuous supporter of the king, and ren- 
dered himself so obnoxious to his parishioners, 
that he was obliged to leave his vicarage and seek 
shelter in Banbury, then in the occupation of the 
royalists. On a certain day, fancying himself se- 
cure from observation, he arranged to accompany 
his wife and one of his sons (perhaps the future 
civilian end father of your William Oldys) on the 
way towards Oxford or Winchester, to one of which 
places the boy was returning for purposes of edu- 
eation. A treacherous neighbour betrayed the 
doctor's intention to the nearest body of par- 
liamentary forces, and when the Oldyses had 
proceeded some miles on the road, they found 
themselves approaching a watchful and suspicious 
looking body of soldiers. Uncertain to which 
side in the national contest these men belonged, 
Oldys sent on his wife and son, with directions to 
the former to make a certain signal if the soldiers 
turned out to belong to the king. He anxiously 
watched the two parties as they approached, met, 
and passed. ‘They did so without any signal on 
the part of his wife. Oldys instantly turned bis 


horse's head, and galloped off towards Banbury, | 


having on his way to pass the gate of his own 
house at Adderbury. Quick as lightning his 


Watchers observed his movements, and followed, | 


on the instant, upon his track. Finding that they 
gained upon him, he scattered the contents of 
his purse upon the road, and some of the round- 
heads, it is said, were attracted by the money, 


and paused in the pursuit to pick it up. But | 


one man, of more powerful conscience, or ani- 
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mated, as has been suggested, by feelings of per- 
' sonal malice, followed him like a blood-hound. 
| When Oldys came to his own gate at Adderbury, 


his horse slacked his speed and made way towards 
the entrance to his accustomed stable. A little 
delay ensued. Before the horse could be guided 
onwards, the pace was lost, the pursuer was upon 
him, and the Doctor fell dead of a pistol-shot, 
opposite his own door. He rests in Adderbury 
church, where there is a monument with the fol- 
lowing inscription to his memory : — 
“P. M.S. 
Gul, Oldys. 8.T.P. 
Hujus Ecclesie Vicarii, 
Qui flagrante bello plusquam civili, 
et leligionis et Majestatis cause 
Fidelis et strenuus assertor, 
Perduellium militibus, prope hance villam, 
Anno salut. 1645, wztat. 55°, 
Vulneratus, occubuit.” 
(See Beesley's Hist. Banbury, 397, 602 ; Wood's 
Fasti, ii. 54; Walker's Sufferings.) Joun Bruce. 


BOTTESFORD REGISTERS. 


I send for publication in “ N. & Q.” some ex- 
tracts from the Register of this parish. The notes 
as to excommunications are of merely local in- 
terest, except so far as they illustrate that state 
of society when it was possible for members of an 
unpopular religious denomination to be subjected 
to pains and penalties on account of their faith. 
Most of the following persons were Roman Catho- 
lics ; it is possible that one or two may have been 
Independents or members of the Society of 
Friends. 

The list of briefs for the repair of churches and 
other good works is especially curious. I do not 
remember to have seen in any other parish re- 
gister (and I have read many) so complete a cata- 
logue of briefs of the reign of Charles II. as that 
which is here given. It will be noticed that man 
of them are for churches which had suffered muc 
during the then late war: 

 Septébr 17%, 1653. 

“Will Caister of Botesford was approued and sworne 
Register for y® parish by Mich. Monkton, Esq"., one of y® 
Justices of y* peace for y* p’ts of Lindsey, in y* Gunty of 
Lincolne, as is witnessed under his hand y* day and yeare 
above set. 

“ Micn. MonxTon. 
“ Srerurn Caister. 

“Elizabeth Sales & Elizabeth her daughter taken as 
vagrants Septe™ 26, 1655, & thei punished according to 
law & Registred the same by me. 

Wittim PARKINSON, 
* Minister de Botesford. 
“ A note of Breifes collected in our pish Church of 
Bottesford, w’th the seiiall summes of money. 
“ Vpon the breife for Pontefract May the 5', 1661, 3* 104 
by Ricn. Hitsext, Churchwarden. 
“ Vpon the breife of ffolkenham in Norfolke Octo. 7, 
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1660, was gathered 2* 64 & deliuered May 24", 1661, to | 
George Wilsworth, as appeares | by his receit ginen me. | 
Parkinson, Vic. | 

“Deliu’d to Mt Geo. Hurd bailiffe of the waptake of 
Manley 3* 10¢ with the breefe for Pontefract in the | 
County of Yorke, July 14", 1661. 

“ On the same day deliu’d to the said Mt Geo: Hurd 
3*3¢ gatherd vpon the breefe of Milton Abbas in ye | 
County of Dorset. 


Vpon Bollingbrooke breefe in County of Lie- s. d. 

coln, Sept. 15th, 1661 - 1 10 | 
For South Birlingha’ in Norfolke, June 23, 1661 - - 19 
For Litle Melton in Norfulke, June 30, 1661 - 2 6 
For distressed ptestants of Lithuania their breefe 

nouem 34, 1661 - - - 1 6 
Vpon Oxford breefe Octobr ‘28th, 1661 - - 1 6 
For W™ Jenkinson of Sfarleton (?) in Lancashire, 

Nou. 10, 1661 - 1 3 
Vpon breefe for Great Drayton in co. of Sallop, 

Octo. 1661 2 2] 
Vpon Scarbrough Breefe decemb. 15%, 1661. - 1 8] 
For Chri Greene of Beighton w’thin darbysh. de- | 

cemh, 22¢ 1661 - - 1 0) 
Vpon Bridgenorth breefe, Se te 30t, 1661 - - 1 8) 
For Market Harborough & Litle Bowden, Leices- 

tershire, June 1662 2 9) 
For John Woolrich, of Cresswell, staffords hire, de- 

liu’ed to Hen. Crowther with the breefe July 

14th, 1662 - 1 
Ffor hexam in Northumberland, ‘August 2a, 1663 4 6) 
Ffor Hauen in Octo. 

1663 
Ffor W™ Sadwell (?) of Shadwell in ii ‘ish of  Step- | 

ney ffeb. 14%, 1663 - 2 0} 
For witheham church in Sussex, repaireing Apr. 

10%, 1664. del. to Robt. Bewley - 4 0) 
For John Ellis of Milton in Cambridgeshire, Mar. 

20, 1663, del. to Robt. Bewley - - 1 6 
For Sandwich church repairing in Kent, Ape. 17, 

1664, del. to Robt. Bewley - - 1 6 
For divers Inhabitants of grantham, Jane 8 5, 1664, 

deliuerd to Mt Williams of Lincoln, Sadies, June 

1664 - - - - 110 
For Law. Clatten of bolder in Essex, ffeb™ 

1664 - 22 
For Hen. Lisle of ‘gisbrough in Yorkshire 126, 

1664 - 2 8 
For John Way ler of Tiford in Essex, ffeb. 2gt, 

1664 - 1 8 
For pish cherch of Busingm Southamptonshire 

march 19%, 1664 - 1 0} 
For p’ish of St. Maries in Chester, may 14, 1665 2 4) 
For Bydford in warwickshire, July 80, 1665 - 14 
For lanworth in Lancashive, deliu’ to App. Mark- | 

ha’, oct. 1665 - 22) 
For Inhabitants of Alootburgh (2) in Lancashire, | 

nou. 12,1665 - = 2 4] 
For the pick of in county of Sallop, Apr 

66th 06 
For hartly poole i in Durham, Apr. 15th, 66 - 0 6 
For Bishopp Norton L* of request, Octebt 21%, G6 1 10 | 
For Binbrook let. of Request, Nou. - 10 
Ffor Tewcester in Rerthamptes, a letter of Re- 

uest, July 22, 1677 2 8 

Ffor B ithbur in ye County of suffolk, Septem, 24, 

77 2 0 
Ffor Cottenham in county of Cambridge, a 

letter patent Octob. 21, 77 - - 9 


“John Wadforth and Edward Wadforth, both of Yad- 
lethorp, in the Parish of Bottisford, declared excomuni- 
cate August 224, 1680, p me Robtti Hornsby, vic. ibid. 


“William Longbotham, Thomas Richison, John Wij. 
son, Richard Williamson, and were de. 
clared excomunicate Feb, 11", 1682, p me Roberta 
Hornsby, vic. ibid. 

“ Faith Holdsworth, David) were declared excomunj- 
Blow, senior, An the wife of | cate the 7" day of Sep- 
Dan. Rands, Richard Wil-{ tember, in the year of 
liamson, Mary Morley, wid., { our lord, 1684, by me, 
Frances Wadford, Edward] Ro. Horssy, 
Balderston, J ibid. 

“ Jane Hall, servant to Mt John Morley, of Holme, in 
the parish of Bottisford, was Declared absolved from the 
sentence of Excommunication on the 9 day of ‘march, 
in the yeare of our lord 1706, by me, Ropert Horyssy, 
Vicar of Bottesford.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 


RESUSCITATION AFTER HANGING, 


Turning over, lately, the pages of the old London 
Magazine for 1740, 1 came (p. 560) on a notice of 
the singular case of William Dewell, who, after 
being hanged at Tyburn, revived in Surgeons 
Hall, where he had been carried for dissection. The 
case is adverted to in the First Series of “N.& 
Q.,” ix. 174; but_the Magazine states some in- 
teresting particuffirs which your correspondent 
does not mention : 

“ After he was stript, and laid on the board, and one of 


| the servants was washing him to be cut up, he perceived 


life in him, and found his breath come quicker and 


| quicker; on which a surgeon bled him, and took several 


ounces of blood from him; and in about two hours, he 
came so much to himself as to sit up in a chair, groaned 


| very much, and seemed in great agitation, but could not 


speak. He was kept at Surgeons’ Hall till 12 o'clock at 


| night ; the Sheriffs’ officers (who were sent for on this ex- 


traordinary occasion) attending. He was then conveyed 
to Newgate, to remain till he be proved to be the very 


| identical person ordered for execution on the 24th in- 
| stant. The next day he was in good health in Newgate, 


eat his victuals heartily, and asked for his mother. Great 
numbers of people resort continually to see him.” 


In a subsequent page (612) it is said: — 


“ Harrock, whose sentence after an order for execution 
was respited, is to be transported for fourteen years; and 
White, who was to have been executed with him, and 
Dewell, who after hanging came to life again, are to be 
transported for life.” 


Dewell’s crime (rape and murder) was unques- 
tionably great, yet, considering that he had got a 


| lesson for the amendment of his life, of which 
| very few have the benefit, there may seem some 
_ severity in this subsequent punishment : and by 


the law of Scotland, it would have been held 


illegal. Baron Hume, in his work on the criminal 
law of that country (3rd edition, vol. ii. p. 476), 


in allusion to this subject, observes : — 

“ It is true the sentence was to hang him by the neck 
until he were dead, and this has not been done; but that 
it is not done, is owing to the inattention only of the 
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lifeless before he let it be carried away.” 
The Baron then cites the noted case of Mar- 


caret Dickson in 1724 (whom I erroneously named | 
Cunningham, “N. & Q.,” 2" S. xi. p. 395), who, | 


after being hanged, came to life, was allowed to 

co free, survived many years, and bore children. 

G. 
Edinburgh. 


Minor Aotes. 


Tue Previous Question.—I send for registry 
the following letter from a recent number of 
The Times, and suggest to your parliamentary 
correspondents that the appearance of a few short 
essays on English constitutional forms would at 
this time be very appropriate in the pages of “ N. 
& Q,” and if well selected, and written with bre- 
vity, ought to pay republication. 

“Tur ‘ Previous Question.’ 
To the Editor of The Times. 

“Sir, — The ‘ Previous Question’ has long been a 

puzzle to the readers of the debates. It is periodically ex- 


plained with more or less of perspicuity in answer to some 
appeal like that of your correspondent ‘B. N.C.’ I will 
endeavour to explain it on the present occasion, though 
Iam not sure that I shall be able to make the matter | 
perfectly clear. 

“We must assume that there is a motion before the 
House of Commons — some truism — as for instance, ‘ It 
is desirable to reduce taxation.’ No one disputes the 
truth of that proposition in the abstract, but it is felt 
that if adopted by the House it would be tantamount to 
acommand to Ministers to make a reduction which they 
feel it would be impolitic to do. There being a general 
feeling in the House that it would be undesirable to come 
toa vote which may be misunderstood, the ‘ previous 
question’ —which has been devised to meet such a case— 
is resorted to. A member who moves the ‘ previous 
question’ says in effect this: —‘ Before the Speaker 
puts the motion to the vote, I call upon him to ask the 
House the previous question, whether the House wishes the 
motion to be put at all.’ The Speaker asks this question 
in the following form: ‘That that question be now put, | 
—as many as are of that opinion say “Aye;” of the 
contrary opinion, say “No,.”’ If those who wish the 
House to come to a decision on the resolution (the Ayes) 
are in a majority, it is put to the vote; if those of an op- 
pesite opinion (the Noes) are in a majority, the resolu- 
tion is not put, and there is an end of the matter. 

“ Your obedient servant, R.” 
S. Creswet. 


The School, Tonbridge, Kent. 


Martin's Picturss. —I would point out one | 
conclusion which can be made from these mag- 
nificent attempts, namely, the impossibility of any 
conception proper being effected by man. Every 
human imagination is either an analysis or a 
combination, or a mixture of both, so that even 
“The Last Judgment,” or “ The Fall of Nineveh, 
or Babylon,” or even “ The Plains of Heaven,” do 
not contain anything which properly can be set 
down as the offspring of conception. Even Milton 


| 
| 
| 
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magistrate, whose business it is to see that the body be | had not more than imagination, neither could 


conception be dragged into the celestio-infernal 
tale of Moore. Men are not, of course, to be 
found fault with on account of not possessing that 
which is beyond their power, but it is of utility 
to contemplate the fact. J. Atexanprr Davies. 


Currovus Cotncipence. — Plautus, Pscudolus, 
Act I. Se. 1, 25-28. Ritschl. p. 12. 
Calidorus, “ Cur inclementer dicis lepidis literis, 
Lepidis tabellis, lepida conseriptis manu? 
Pseudolus. An, obsecro hercle, habent quoque gailine 
manus ? 
Nam as quidem gallina scripsit.” 
Cf. Colyn Blowhol’s Testament, in Halliwell’s 
Nuge Poetica, p. 3. 
“Whylin ve have your right memorie, 
Calle unto you youre owne secretory, 
Maister Grombold, that can handel! a pen, 
For on booke he skrapith like an hen, 
That no man may his letters know nor se, 
Allethoughe he looke trugh spectacles thre.” 
Dernteu. 


Loncevity or Lawyrrs.—As aged clergy- 
men have figured largely in the pages of “ N. & 
Q.,” would it not be well to give old lawyers a 
turn ? 

The following instances of longevity are from 
the Law List for 1862 : — 

Among Counsel. 

John Martin Leake, Esq., Thorpe Hall, Col- 
chester, called to the Bar 24th November, 1797. 

Charles Lambe, Esq., heretofore Beivor, called 
27th Nov. 1800. 

William Murray, Esq., called 9th May, 1800. 

Among Solicitors. 

James E. Birch, of Croydon, admitted to prac- 
tise in Easter Term, 1795. 

G. B. Wharton, of 8, Lincoln's Inn Fields, ad- 
mitted Michaelmas Term, 1795. 

Samuel Naylor, 4, Great Newport Street, ad- 
mitted Michaelmas Term, 1796. 

Benjamin Richards, Alfreton, admitted Easter 


| Term, 1796. 


John Bury, Bewdley, admitted Michaelmas 
Term, 1797. 

Thomas Attree, Brighton, admitted Easter Term, 
1799. D. M. Stevens. 


Guildford. 


Coxcorpances AND Vernat Inpexes.—If any- 
one who has the requisite knowledge would _pre- 
pare a list of the Concordances and Verbal In- 
dexes which we possess to our standard authors, 
and would forward the same to “N. & Q.” for 
publication, he would confer a great boon on those 
engaged in philological pursuits, and would not 
ocezpy more than a page of your space. 

. A Lorp or A Manor. 
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Puritan Osservance or Tuk Lorp’s Day. — 
The Note respecting the “ Observance of Christ- 
mas Day under the Commonwealth” (3™ S. i. 
246), reminded me of a document relating to the 
Observance of the Lord's Day during the same 
period. It requires no introduction; and is, I 
believe, correctly copied. 

« To all Constables, Headborroughes, and other Officers 
of the Peace to whom these appertaineth. 

“ Forasmuch as [ am acquainted, and fully satisfied, 
that the bearer hereof, the Lady Heale, hath extraordi- 
nary occasion to use a Coach this present Lord's Day. 

“These are, therefore, in the name of his Highness, 
the Lord Protector, to will and require you and every of | 
you, uppon sight hereof, to permitt and suffer the said 
Lady Heale * * * [sic], with those that belong to her, to 
paas to pass with her Coach and horses from her Lodginge 
to Charinge Crosse. . . . and to retorne without any yor 
Letts, troubles, or molestations. And hereof you are not | 
to faile. Given under my hand this 6" Day of Decemt*, | 
167. 


“ E. Grosvenor.” 

I do not know whether the repetition of the | 
words “ to pass” is the fault of the original, or of | 
the scribe whom I employed to copy it. Who | 
was Lady Heale? And what was the “extraor- | 
dinary occasion ? S. R. M. | 


Queries, 


Asunr. — Robert Ashby, a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, died in 1718; leaving a son George, who 
left issue by his wife, Mary Roper, three sons and | 
a daughter named Elizabeth. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me to whom this Elizabeth 
Ashby was married ? Sr. 

Lorp Avetanp. —In 1856, Sir Gilbert John 
Heathcote, Bart., F.S.A., was raised to the peer- | 
age by the title of Baron Aveland. Aveland is | 
a wapentake in the parts of Kesteven, Lincoln- 
shire, in which county the new peer has vast 
landed possessions. Is not Aveland a corruption | 
of Averland, one of the titles of the several ancient 
tenures, in customary courts baron? The tenant | 
of Aver-land was obliged to work for his lord, 
cum averiis, and that work, in Latin called Avera- | 

| 
| 
| 


gium, i. e. work with horses, oxen, wains, carts, or 
carriages to carry his hay, corn, &c.; which car- 
riage, within the precincts of the manor, was | 
called in-average. If the carriage was out of the 

manor, out-average; if the carriage was with | 
horses only, then it was called horse-average. | 
The tenants of Averland were called or termed | 
Avermanni. STAMFORDIENSIS. | 


Barring Beasts To MAKE THEM ‘TENDER. — | 
What was the origin, reason, and extent of the be- | 
lief that anciently obtained in the efliciency of beat- | 
ing and baiting animals for the purpose of render- 
ing them edible? I have, from time to time, met 
statements of this reason having subsisted in re- | 


gard to the baiting of bulls; ex. gratia, a passa 
in which Jeremy ‘Taylor assigns the fact of that 
belief existing in his age, but he enters into no par- 
ticulars. 

Pope, commenting on the cruclties of our cuisine, 
specilied, inter alia, “lobsters roasted alive, pigs 
whipped to death,’ &c. This last fact seems in- 
consistent with my opinion, that it was only tough 
animals which were basted and baited, and that 
this was done with the intention of rendering them 


, tender. For instance, a correspondent of “ N. & 


Q.” has mentioned a custom of hunting a ram 
with bludgeons in Eton at election-time, which 


| was afterwards served to table in pastry. Would 


not whipping a pig to death, as well as baiting 
bulls, &c., tend to produce immediate post-vital 
putridity in the flesh, which, indeed, might have 
been considered desirable, when that morbid taste 
for “high” game, &c., prevailed ? (Was this taste 


| founded on sanitary considerations?) In conclu- 


sion, might I ask B. H., who wrote to “ N. & Q.” 
2°¢ S. v. 119, where I may meet with the law, 
more in detail, to which he alludes, necessitating the 
baiting of bulls before the beef could be exposed 
for sale by butchers? Andall such similar infor- 
mation is invited from the courtesy of correspon- 
dents by N.B. 


Bristor Famitirs.—Can any of your numerous 
readers give me information with regard to the 


| present representatives of all or any of the fol- 


lowing families, said to be located in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol, viz. : — 

The Goodeves of Goodeve Castle. 

The Bathurst-Woodmans (connected with the 
family of Earl Bathurst ?) 

The Lunells of Stapleton, Gloucestershire, said 
to be descended from Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy ; and the only family of this name in the 
kingdom. 

Has Mr. Lunell been High Sheriiff of Bristol ? 

Epwarp WatrorD. 

17, Church Row, Hampstead. 


Burxe. — When did Burke cease to contribute 
to the Annual Register ? * W. D. 


Cuericat Ixcumpents, 1780-1830. —I should 
consider it a favour if any reader of “ N. & Q” 
would direct me to some work which gives the 
names of the incumbents of the different rectorics, 
vicarages, &c., in England and Wales, for the 
compass of the fifty years, commencing and ter- 
minating with the above period. The Ecelesias- 
tical and University Annual Register, vol. as for 
the year 1808, pp. 549—668, affords much in- 
formation, but does not furnish me with what 
require, the names of the several incumbents. 
The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical Directory, 


r Some correspondence on the subject of this Query 
| be found in & Q.” 1 S. iii, 441; xii, 62. 
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by Richard Gilbert, London, Rivingtons, 1829, 
crown Svof appears to give all the requisite de- 
tails at the time of publication ; and these have 
been very satisfactorily continued annually by 
the present Clergy List. A. 


© J. W. Darey.— Wanted, information regard- 
John Watson Dalby, editor of the Historic Keep- 
sake, 1886? Ile was, about forty years ago, a 
contributor to the Pocket Magazine, Literary 
Chronicle, &e., &e. ht. Ineuss. 
Damuoarp. — From the French jeu de dames 
and damier we have the Scotticisms dam-board, 
and its corruption, dam-broad, signifying adraught- 
board or any chequered pattern. Is the same, or 


any word of the same derivation, found in any | 


old English writer, or in any provincial dialect ? 
Bens. Easy. 


Epistietp, Scorenay, AND PasseENHAM. — 
Wanted, the arms of Peter de Edisfield, or Edge- 
field, of Edisfield and Easthall, co. Norfolk, whose 
heiress married Rosceline ; Lambert de Scotenay, 
or Seotney, Lord of Cumberworth and Thorp, co. 


Lincoln; Will. de Passenham, of Passenham, | 


Northamptonshire, who died 6 Edw. I. (an. 
1278). H. S. G. 


ErigkaM WANTED. — Early in the last century 
an engraving appeared in which Christ was repre- 
sented dressed as a Jesuit. On this several epi- 
grams were written, and among them one ascribed 
to Fontenelle, though not in his works. I have 
forgotten the words, but remember the point, 
which was, that had Christ so shown himself to 
St. Thomas, the Apostle’s incredulity would have 
been laudable. I shall be much obliged by the 
words of that or any similar epigram, or reference 
to where they may be found. W. L. 


Finer Derensor.— Remembering how the date 
of the origin of the title of Defender of the Faith 


was ventilated in a former volume of “N. & Q.,” | 


I would propose a few Queries on the subject of 
the use of that title. 

1. What English sovereigns have not used the 
title on their coins and seals, since its presentation 
to Henry VILL. ? 

2. What were the motives for thus abstaining 
from its use ? 

3. What was the reason why the Irish copper 
coinage of George 1V. wanted the title, while the 
British had it ? 

_ 4. Is it known what was the reason of its omis- 
sion from the first of our florins that were coined ? 
T. H. Orr. 


Hearts or Oax.— When, and by whom, was 
this phrase first used ? I do not recollect having 
seen itin any work of earlier date than Bayly’s 
Herba Parietis, printed in 1650. It oceurs at 
p- 22, line 15, N. B. 


Jupces’ Maces.— In the Admiralty Court of 
Ireland, the judges’ mace bears a curious resem- 
biance to a canoe’s steering-paddle (!), such as I 
have seen in the South Seas, and in the Caribbean 
Seas ; and indeed in many other parts of the globe 
that I have visited. Is that of England the same ? 
And can any of your learned correspondents 
throw further light on the subject ? A. L. 


Dame Marcaret anp Grorce 
TON. — 

“ And next after this address to the parliament (1645) 
the assembly resolved to show an act of mercy them- 
selves, in restoring of Mr. George Halyburton to his 
ministry at Perth, and Mr. John Grabam to his ministry 
at Auchterarder, which came to pass in this manner: 
Dame Margaret Halyburton, Lady of Cowpar, came over 
the Frith, and, with oaths, vowed to my Lord Balmerino, 
that unless he caused her cousin to be reinstated, he should 
never enjoy the favour of the lordship of Cowpar. This 
commination set Balmerino at work for him.” — Bishop 
Guthrie’s Memoirs, p. 181. 

Can any of your correspondents, versed in 
Scottish history, supply the link here indicated 
between Dame Margaret Halyburton and “ her 
cousin” George Halyburton, who, after the Re- 
storation, was appointed Bishop of Dunkeld? 

Marion. 


Monerers’ Wetauts. — In Terrien’s Commen- 
tary on the Law of Normandy, first published in 
1574 (livre iv. chap. xviii.), there is a collection of 
several royal ordinances respecting the sale of 
gold and silver; and among these ordinances is 
inserted the following passage, evidently intended 
to convey in a compendious form much useful in- 
formation : — 

“ A l’once y a vingt Estelins, et & l’once y a huict gros. 
Par ainsi le gros vaut deux Estelins et demy. L’estelin 
se divise en deux mailles, chacune maille en deux felins, 
Par ainsi J’estelin vaut quatre felins. Le felin se divise 
par un demy, un quart, et un huictieme de felin. Or 
pour faire la supputation de Ja valeur de I’estelin, faut 
noter qu’ autant de liures que vaut le marc, autant de 
fois l'once vaut deux sols six deniers, et l’estelin autant 
de fois un denier obole, ou, autant de sols que vaut le 
mare, autant de fois l’once vaut yn denier obole, et autant 
de sols que vaut l’once, autant d’oboles avec le cinquieme 
d’vne obole vaut l’estelin.” — Terrien, p. 139. 

Can any of your correspondents unriddle me 
this somewhat intricate passage? P.S. Carey. 


Names or Praxts.— Will you permit me to 
avail myself of your journal to inquire the deriv- 
ation and meaning of the names of the following 


| plants: — ‘Tare (Vicia) ; wake robin (Arum ma- 


culatum, 1.) ; yarrow (Achillaa) ; self-heal (Pru- 

nella) ; avens (Geum) ; gold of pleasure (Camelina 

sativa, Cr.); dock (Rumer); march, an old name 

of parsley; cheet (Camelina sativa, Cr.); char- 

lock, chadlock, kedlock, carlock or callock, names 

of the Sinapis arvensis, L..? A. Prior. 
48, York Terrace, N.W. 
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Necro Servants. — 

“ The practice of importing Negroe servants is said to 
be already a grievance that requires a remedy, and yet it 
is every day encouraged; insomuch, that the number in 
this metropolis only is supposed to be near 20,000.” — 
Gent.’s Mag., Uct. 1764, vol. xxxiv. p. 495. 

Is tlds statement confirmed, or is it an exag- 


geration ? N. B. 


Purases.—I have in my memory some scraps 
and phrases which I shall be glad to have ex- 
plained or traced, if they are not too vague for 
insertion in “N. & Q.”:— 

1. “ Noseless Eusebia and her noseless nuns.” 

2. “ The sad Shepherd of Segrais.” 

3. “ The tinger-burning Chaplain of Coventry.” 

4. © To dance Burnaby.” 

(Used, but without any definite meaning which I 
can trace, in the Midland Counties. } 

5. “ The chaste Leucippe by the patriarch loved.” 


Reference or explanation will oblige E. N. H. 


Samvuet Piumpe, Lorp Mayor. — Samuel 
Plumbe was Prime Warden or Master of the Gold- 
smiths’ Company in 1773; Sheriff of the City of 
London in 1776, and Lord Mayor in 1779. He 
was born in the year 1718; married a sister of 
Henry Thrale, Esq., M.P. for Southwark, and 
died in 1784. 

I am anxious to ascertain the Christian name 
of his father, also the maiden name of his mother, 
also the line of descent from the family of Plumbe, 
of Norfolk, and Preston in Lancashire. Was he 
the son of Abraham Plumbe, the youngest son of 
Jobn Plumbe, Esq, of Whiston, near Preston ? 

He bore the Plumbe arms, “ Erm. a bend vaire 
between two cottoises, sa. His crest was “a 
greyhound sejant arg. collar gules, spotted or.” 

should be greatly obliged to any gentleman 
having access to the records of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, or any work giving a history of the 
Lord Mayors of London, for any information as 
to the pedigree of Samuel Plumbe, either by pri- 
vate letter or through “N. & Q.” H. M. Rice. 

South Hill Rectory, Callington, Cornwall. 


Queries. — 1. [am anxious for any light which 
can be given me about the original of the portrait 
of a lady in Elizabethan costume, but which came 
from Germany, painted on panel, with the word 
“ Jactvs” in the upper corner. 

2. Where can any information be found con- 
cerning the extinct peerage of Fitzwilliam in the 
Irish peerage, and their pedigree ? The last peer, 
I believe, founded the Fitzwilliam Library at 
Cambridge. 

3. I shall be glad of any information concern- 
ing the church of Barrow-Gournay, near Bristol, 
in addition to that contained in Collinson’s and 
Rutter’s Somersetshire, and in reference to any 
of these persons whose monuments remain therein : 
Dr. Francis James, Chancellor of Wells, who 


died March 26, 1616; Catherine Bampfyld, ob, 
1657. 

4. Where can I obtain any information about 
the marriages of the junior branches of the Fitz. 
Gerald family (Duke of Leinster's) between 1700 
and 1800? 

5. What is the origin of the saying, “I was like 
a priest’s maid;” ¢.e, just going to perform some- 
thing before the order relating to it had been 
given ? J. W. Harpay, 

Barrow-Gournay Parsonage, near Bristol. 


Quotation. — The following lines appeared in 
the Ladies’ Journal, a newspaper published in 
Edinburgh, viz.: — 

| “ For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there's none; 
If there is one, try and find it; 

| If there is none, never mind it.” 


__ L observed these lines quoted in a private letter 
a short time ago; can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me if they have before appeared in 
print ? M. T.S. 

Edinburgh. 

Sanp-Parntines. — May I ask whether any of 
your correspondents are aware of the existence of 
any specimens of the old art of sand-painting? 
It is believed that the Duke of Devonshire’s rare 
collections of art curiosities contain a few pictures 
of this kind ; and that a London family (Quakers, 
I think), of the name of Willan, had a few others. 
Are there any more? And are these of great 

value? W. F. 


Titte or Psatm cxurx.— I find in several edi- 
tions of the Bible (authorised version) the contents 
of this psalm thus enumerated: “The prophet 
exhorteth to praise God for his love to the church, 
and for that power which he hath given to the 
church to rule the consciences of men.” I find no 
trace of the latter words, “ to rule the consciences 
of men,” after 1638, but I am told they appeared 
as late as 1648. Later editions vary considerably. 
When and by what authority were the words re- 
moved from the English Bible? The reason for 
their rejection is apparent. B. H.C. 


“ A TRUE-BLUE APRON RETURN.” —I found that 
expression in a MS. copied about one hundred 
years ago from another MS. It was said of some 

| act of the corporation of Wells, by which, some 
two or three hundred years ago, they seemed 
to the writer to take an unfair and ungrateful 
advantage of the bishop, in appropriating some of 
the episcopal property. Can you tell me the 

meaning and origin of the term ? 
DvCane. 


Tue VuLcate. — 
“ A good translation is often the very best of commet- 
taries; and it was a full appreciation of this fact that led 
| a venerated scholar and divine, when asked what he 
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judged to be the best commentary on the New Testa- 

ment, to name the Vulgate.”—Aids to Faith, p. 382. 
Who is the scholar and divine to whom Dean 

Ellicott here alludes ? E. H. A. 


Wumrr.—I should be extremely glad of any | 


information respecting the origin of the word 
“whiff.” It is applied in Oxford to sculling boats 
of a light build, not covered with canvass. Is it 
found elsewhere ? And if so, what is its use? It 
is not inserted in any English dictionary that I 
have consulted, nor am I aware of its occurrence 
in any of our authors, ancient or modern. “ Skiff” 
evidently points to cxdpn and scapha ; but “ whiff,” 
from its form, would not appear to belong to any 
such parentage. Nonpum Grapvatvs. 


Queries with Answers. 


Gopwyn’s “ Moses anp Aaron.” — With my 
copy of this work (ed. 1624), there is bound up 
Romane Historie Anthologia recognita et Aucta, 
London, 1648 (“for the use of Abingdon Schoole”); 
also, Archeologie Altice libri septem, by Fra. 
Rous, Oxford, 1652: and as I have seen at least 
halfa dozen of these works so bound together, I 
am disposed to ask if there is any accounting for 
it? Georce 

{The first two works by Dr. Thomas Godwyn, together 
with that by Francis Rous, printed uniformly in size and 
type at the Oxford press, have always been considered to 
form a useful and not expensive body of Jewish, Roman, 
and Grecian Antiquities, which accounts for their being 
frequently bound in one volume. } 

Ear or Huntinepon's Onrr.—In the accounts 
of the churchwardens of St. Martin’s church, 
Leicester, under date of 1544, is the following :— 
“Pd. for my Lord of Huntingdon’s obyt - = + xj.” 

Can anyone tell me which Earl of Huntingdon 
this refers to, and give me an extract from his 
will (if such appears in any accessible collection), 
showing the provision therein made for its per- 
formance ? T. Nort. 

Southfields, Leicester. 


[This entry relates to George, third Lord Hastings, and 
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| John Young of Woodhay, Berks, and was collated in 


September, 1682, to the prebend of Gillingham Minor, in 
the cathedral of Salisbury, and installed Dean 27th Nov. 
1702. He died 9th Aug. 1705, in his sixty-third year. 


| For a notice of his Latin sermon, which Mr. Waller 


thought so highly of, and which was subsequently 
poetised, and published with the title of The Idea of 


| Christian Jove, see “N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 226. Vide also 


Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 5, for a biographical no- 
tice of him.] 

Trinity House. — What is the origin of the’ 
Trinity Houses of London, Hull, and Neweastle- 
upon- Tyne ([ am not aware they exist elsewhere), 
all of them, I believe, belonging to companies of 


| master-mariners in those ports; and having more 
| or less to do with the pilotage, and maintenance of 


| light-houses on the coast ? 


E. H. A. 


[The Company or Corporation of Trinity House was 
founded by Sir Thomas Spert, Comptroller of the Navy 
to Henry VIII., and commander of the Harry Grace de 
Dieu, and was incorporated, March 20, 1529, by the 
name of “The Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the 


| Guild, Fraternity, or Brotherhood, of the most Glorious 
| and Undividable Trinity, and of St. Clement, in the 


Parish of Deptford Strond, in the County of Kent.” It 
has for its object the increase and encouragement of 
navigation, the regulation of lighthouses, and sea-marks, 
and the general management of matters not immediately 
connected with the Admiralty. The most convenient 
book to consult for an account of this corporation is the 
Penny Cyclopedia, xxv. 245.] 

“To wir.” — What is the derivation of the ex- 
pression “To wit,” used so frequently by the 
writers of the Elizabethan period, and in legal 
forms at the present day ? * CONSTANTINE.” 

[To wit,” in the sense of “ that is to say,” is from the 


| Gothic and Ang.-Sax. witan, and means literally “ to 


first Earl of Huntingdon, who died on March 24, 1543. | 


In his will he ordained “that his executors should cause 
athousand masses to be said or sung, in as short a time 
a3 might be after his decease, by secular priests and 
others, in the county of Leicester and other places ad- 
Joining.” — Vide Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii, 576. 
or Younc. — Wanted some informa- 
tion concerning the Rev. Edward Young, D.D., 
chaplain to King Charles IL. and James II., and 
rector of Welwyn, Lertfordshire. I. G. L. 


(The clergyman inquired after by our correspondent 
We are inclined to think must be the Rev. Edward 
Young, Rector of Upham in Hampshire, and afterwards 
chaplain to King William and Mary, and Dean of Salis- 
bury, whose son, the celebrated poet, became Rector of 
Welwyn on Noy. 3, 1730. Dean Young was the son of 


know.” It accordingly corresponds with the French 
savoir (to know), which is used much as we use “ to 
wit; ” e.g. “ France is divided into four basins, savoir (to 
wit), the basin of the Seine,” &c. ] 


Dissocutron or Monastertes.— Js there a 
complete list of the names of those persons who 
had grants, or became purchasers, of the seques- 
tered lands, after the dissolution of the lesser and 
greater monasteries in England, in 1536 and 1539? 

Herus Frater. 


[Sir Henry Spelman’s History and Fute of Sacrilege, 
with Additions by Two Priests of the Church of Eng- 
land, Second Edition, 8vo, 1853, contains a list of the 
Mitred Abbeys of England, with the names and fate of 
the first possessors of the sites, see Appendix I. Some 
particulars of the grantees of the monasteries and other 
religious houses will be found in the body of the work. 
Consult also Dugdale’s Monasticon, edited by Cayley and 
Ellis; Stevens's Additions to Dugdale, and Tanner's No- 
titia, edit. 1744. The following manuscripts in the British 
Museum may also be consulted: “ Letters and Docu- 
ments concerning the Suppression of Monasteries, Chan- 
tries, and other Religious Houses,” Harl. MSS. 604-608 ; 
“ Discourse concerning the destruction of the Religious 
Houses in England,” Addit. MS. 5813; “ Pensions to the 
Religious of the Dissolved Monasteries, co. Worcester, 
Salop, Stafford, and Hereford, and receipts on account. of 
the same, 32-38 Hen, VILL,” Addit. MSS. 11,057-11,059. ] 
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Replies. Since then J have_ read somewhere, that in 
the olden time of the chivalric court of Spain, 
ON BEING COVERED IN THE ROYAL PRE-! the nobles, on confessing their enthralment in 
SENCE: TOUCHING FOR THE KING’S EVIL. amorous bondage, were permitted —— their 
. hats in presence of the sovereign, on the supposi- 
(3 S. i. 208, 313, 318.) tion of their being all-engrossed by the ehonghe 

Individual grants of this peculiar privilege ap- | of their liege lady love and mistress. é 
pear not to have been of very uncommon occur: | On the kingly office or ceremony of touching 
rence during the reign of King Henry VIII. for the king's evil, my notes are but slender. They 
Some that I have note of I here add to the other | are chiefly derived from Evelyn's Memoirs, vol. ii, 
instances given by your correspondent S. T. ; but when in March, 1684, there was so great a con- 
whether they all ‘arose from that scourge of hu- | course of people to be touched, that six or seven 
manity designated the King’s Evil, or from other | were crushed to death, by pressing at the chirur- 
infirmities incident to old age, I entertain some | geon'’s door for tickets; and the London Gazette 
doubts, which your correspondent, in his forth- of April, 1671, gave notice that “ after the first of 
coming work, may take an interest to determine. May, Ilis Majesty will not heal of the Evil untill 
Francis, son of Christopher Brown, of Tole- | the heats of the summer be over. _ Bee also 
thorp, co. Rutland, of which county or shire he Camden's Remains ; Geut. Mog. xciv. part i, 
was high sheriff, an. 8th and 16th Hen. VII. | p. 844, and Boswell’s Life of Johnson.) II. G. 
and Ist of Hen. VIII. in consideration of his 
father’s good services rendered to King Henry VII. 

against Richard IIT. was by patent excused from THE SALTONSTALL FAMILY. 

ever bearing the office of sheriff or escheator, or (2"'S. xi, 409, 434, 513; xii. 354, 372, 460.) 
from serving upon any jury at the assizes, and . 
was granted the liberty of being covered in the | On p. 68 of Drake's History and Antiquities of 
resence of the king himself, or any of his nobility. | Boston (Massachusetts), published at Boston in 
Ie was ancestor to one of the lord mayors of | 1856, will be found a table, showing that Gu- 
London of that surname. (Kent's Gwillim, | nert S. “ of Ialifax, co. of York, who purchased, 
abridged, p. 626; Anglorum Speculum, edit. 1681, | besides other lands, Rooks in Hipperhelme,” had 
p- 581, 583; Gent. Mog. \xxxii., New Series; | two sons: “Samuel, of Rooks and Huntick,” and 
wid. xiv. 263.) “Sir Richard, Lord Mayor of London in 1597 
John Nethersole, Esquire, of the county of | (one year only), from whom those of London 
Kent, was so great a favourite of Henry VIIT. | and Hertfordshire. He was Sheriff in 1588—will 


that he was indulged to wear a cap in the king's 1600.” 
presence. (Kentish Traveller's Companion, ed. | Samuel married thrice: 1. Anne, daughter of 
1799, p. 244.) Mr. John Ramsden, of Longley, grandfather to 


Sir Richard Verney, Knight, ancestor to the | Sir John Ramsden; 2. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, had the grant of a | Mr. Thomas Ogden; and 3. Elizabeth, widow of 
similar privilege. (Vide Collins’s Peerage, edit. Armine, of Hull, s. p The issue of the 


1779, vol. vi. p. 550.) first marriage were: 1. Sir Richard, Knight, J. P. 
Sir John (?) Pakington had a like grant. | 1 Charles I., came to New England 1630; and 

(Betham's Baronetage, 4to, i. 185.) | 2. Gilbert, died young ; and of the second, Samuel, 
Humphrey Lloyd obtained the king's licence to | of Rogerthorpe, and seven others. 

wear his hat in the royal presence on account of Sir Richard, the J. P., son of Samuel, also 

infirmity. (MS. Harl. No. 6986.) married thrice: 1. Grace, daughter of Robert 


A grant to a member of the Suffolk family, of | Kaye, Esq. ; 2. daughter of Lord Delaware; 
Coppinger, temp. Henry VIIL., for a similar pri- | and 3. Martha Wilford. ‘There were four sons 
vilege, is given in the Gent. Magazine for Jan. | issue of the first marriage: Richard, Henry, 
1831. tobert, and Samuel. Richard, born at Woodsome 

My authorities for the ancestor of Lord For- | in 1610, came to New England in 1630, and died 
rester has reference to. the European Mag., vol. | at Hulme in England 29th April, 1694; having 
Ixxxi. p. 486, and that of Ratcliffe, Earl of Sus- | married Muriel, daughter of Brampton Garden, 
sex (in the reign of Queen Mary), to Banks’ | of Assington, co. Suffolk, England. From this 
Dormant Baronage, vol. iii. ; Stephen Tucker, to | marriage is shown the lineal descent, through 
his pedigree in the Visit. of Cornwall, An. 1620, | Nathaniel (called the Futher of Haverhill, Mas- 
Harl. No. 1079, fo. 100, and the MS. Harl. No. | sachusetts), Richard, Richard, and Nathaniel, to 
1162, which latter MS. also notices the grant to | the three sons of the latter, namely: Hon. Le- 
the family of Hesketh. Some of these instances | verett, died 8th May, 1845, aged sixty-two years, 
given by your correspondent form the subject of | Nathaniel, and Richard. Gurdon S., mentioned 
a paper I communicated to The Mirror in 1844. | in the extract from Goy. Hutchinson's History of 
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Massachusetts Bay, given by Mr. P. Hurcuixson 
(2™ S. xii. 462), was great-great-grandson of the 
J. P. Sir Richard, son of Samuel. He (Gurdon) 
was born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, 27th March, 
1666, was Governor of Connecticut in 1708, and 
died Ist Oct. 1724. 

Sir Richard, son of Gilbert, and Lord Mayor of 
London in 1597, married Susan Their issue 
were: Samuel (named in the will of his father), 
Susanna, and Ann; and —there the table stops! 

It thus appears, that while the two Sir Richards 
were — the first son, and the second grandson of 
Gilbert, the ancestor, the second stood in the rela- 
tion of nephew to the first, being a son of his 
brother Samuel. It also appears, that the first 
Sir Richard (the Lord Mayor) had only one son, 
and not three, as stated by J. G. N., xi. 513. If 
Samuel, of Rooks and Huntick, son of the ancestor 
Gilbert, can be shown to have been knighted, he 
will, in all likelihood, prove to be the Sir Samuel 
whose descendant originated the query in xi. 409. 
Possibly, however, this Sir Samuel may have been 
either Samuel, son, by his second marriage, of 
Samuel, son of Gilbert,—or Samuel, the only son 
of Sir Richard, the Lord Mayor. 

The genealogical table above referred to is 
stated by its author to have been principally 
formed from Thoresby’s [istory of Leeds, and an 
abstract of the will of Gilbert Saltonstall; and 
to this statement he adds: — 

“It is enough to add concerning this family, that they 


opposed the persecutions in New England, in its early | 


settlement, denounced with becoming language the pro- 
ceedings against Quakers, and set a worthy example in 
the witchcraft delusion.” 


Such conduct does not seem to tally with the 
instructions of Governor Endicott (or rather of 
the General Court— see them in Hutchinson's 
Coilection of Original Papers, Boston, 1769, 
p. 329), referred toin Mr. W. Sarnspury's 
note, xi. 435. 

As J. G. N. has met in the field no fewer than 
five Richards, each of whom was made a belted 
knight, the descendant of Sir Samuel S. will 
probably investigate the matter a little closer ; 


and, if he succeed in unravelling the mystery, it | 


isto be hoped that he will communicate the result 
of his investigation to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
Of itself, the knighting, within twenty years, of 
$0 many persons of the same Christian as well as 


surname, and probably of the same family, is not 


4 little singular, and deserves to be “ made a | 


note of.” Eric. 
Ville- Marie, Canada. 


AGE OF NEWSPAPERS, 


The extract from The Standard is very incom- 
plete. At present I only send a few corrections. 


Should your other correspondents not do so, I will 
try to send a complete list. 

The London Gazette was not commenced till 
Feb. 5, 1666. The first number of The Gazette 
was issued at Oxford, Nov. 14, 1665, where the 
court was staying in consequence of the plague. 

The Edinburgh Gazette was not commenced 
till 1699. 

The successful sale of the Letters of Junius in 
a paper called the Public Advertiser, prompted 
the starting of the Morning Chronicle in 1769. 
This paper has the honour of being the first news- 
| paper which produced literary articles of rare 
merit. 

The Times was in reality commenced by the 
grandfather of the present chief proprietor, Mr. 
Walter, Jan. 13, 1785, and not, as erroneously 
stated, on Jan. 1, 1788; the earlier date was 
under the title of the London Daily Universal 
Register, and was printed by logographic process. 
Mr. Walters, finding much technical inconveni- 
ence from the title, altered it on Jan. 1, 1778, to 
The. Times. 

Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal should be 1715 ; 
Chelmsford Chronicle, 1730; Norwich Mercury, 
1720. 

The Leeds Mercury started in 1718 ; suspended 
between 1755-66, the new series commencing 
Jan. 1, 1767. ‘This was the first paper which in- 
serted “leading articles,” commencing them in 
1801. 

There are at present eighteen papers in exist- 
| ence, the first numbers of which appeared previous 

to 1750. 

A Mercurius Caledonius was started Jan. 8, 
1661, but it ceased after the tenth number. The 
Caledonian Mercury commenced April 28, 1720. 

Why is the Daily News (1846) omitted from 
the list of daily papers ? James Gitpert. 

2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


In the cutting given from The Standard, The 
Times is stated to have commenced 1788. Should 
not this be 1786? I have an old nuinber of The 
| Times dated June 26, 1789, and numbered 1190. 

The Nottingham Journal is said to commence 
1710. I copied the date, 1716, a few weeks since, 
from a newspaper Directory ; which I have not 
at hand to refer to, but feel sure I copied it cor- 
rectly. Can some correspondent tell me where I 
can see the early numbers of this paper? I do 
not find them in the British Museum. G. W. M. 


The Culedonian Mercury of the present day 
was founded by the celebrated printer and scholar 
Ruddiman, in 1720, and, consequently, it cannot 

| be said to be the oldest newspaper in the realm. 
| The resemblance in the name to the Mercurius 
| Caledonius has led to the mistake, ‘The MJercn- 
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rins Caledonius appeared for the first time on the 
31st Dec. 1660, and was only continued for ten 
numbers ; which Chalmers says “ were very loyal, 


very illiterate, and very affected.” They were | 


edited by Thomas Sydserfe, a son of the Bishop 
of Orkney. (Vide Life of Ruddiman, by George 
Chalmers, 8vo, London, 1794.) J. Macray. 


Herarvic Vorume, temp. Cuarzes IT. (2™* S. 
xii. 261, 282, 331.) —In October last some ex- 
tracts appeared in “ N. & Q.,” from an Heraldic 
MS., chiefly relating to Worcestershire, from the 
collection of Sir Thomas Winnington. This MS. 
is anonymous save as regards the initials “ J. H.,” 
which twice or thrice occur in it; and these, 
coupled with the character and locality of the 
work, induced me to hazard the suggestion that 
it was the compilation of John Huntbach. I have 
since, however, had the volume in my possession, 
and compared it with some undoubted MSS. of 
Huntbach ; and can only reasonably arrive at the 
conclusion, that it is not in his hand. The MS. 
is shortly to be exhibited at the Society of Anti- 
quaries; and, with others of Sir J. Winnington’s 
MSS,., at the coming Congress of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute at Worcester. Something definite 
may yet, therefore, be arrived at with respect to 
it; and a Note of what I have done towards its 
identification may, at all events, save others going 
over the same ground, if not give them a hint to 
guide their inquiry. 


Jobn Hall, D.D., afterwards Bishop of Bristol, | 
was Prebendary of Worcester in 1676 —the iden- | 


tical date of this MS. He left his books and 


MSS. to Pembroke College, Oxford, of which he | 


was Master; and I have been informed that, 
amongst the latter, were some relating to Wor- 


cester. I have written (I trust with all due. 
courtesy) both to the Master and Bursar of Pem- | 


broke, sending to each a tracing of the initials 
“J. H.”; which I begged them to compare with 
any signature of the Bishop's in the library, and 
pointed out to them"the interest I felt in the in- 
quiry. The fact that neither of these gentlemen 
has in any way noticed my letters, leaves my sur- 
mise as to its being a MS. of Bishop Hall's still 
torbe sifted. 

Sir Thomas Winnington’suggested, that it might 
be by James Howell, the author of Familiar 
Letters, and a quantity of other works — who 
generally signed himself “J. H.” Howell, how- 
ever, appears (if the biographical dictionaries to 
which I have referred are correct) to have died 
ten years before the date of this MS., although 
my copy of his Cottoni Posthuma is dated 1672. 

Lastly, the modesty of the Preface points to the 
probability of its being, not the work of an habi- 
tual or known writer, but of some private in- 
dividual. And if so, the fact that the Solicitor- 


General Winnington (evidently the first collector 
of his family) married a member of the Worcester. 
shire branch of the Herberts, may ultimately 
prove a clue to the author. tT 


Tue Drunkarp’s Concert (3 S. i. 305.)~ 
| I am happy to be able to supply F. C. H., and 
the readers of “ N. & Q.,” with the original Ger. 
man of the very amusing song, of which you in- 
| serted a translation in your last number. I am 
| entirely quoting from memory ; and should a few 
| words differ from the original, I must beg your 
| and your readers’ kind indulgence. But I think 
| that the authorship has always been attributed to 
| Mr. Louis Schneider, an excellent comic actor of 
| the Royal Theatre of Berlin, who is also the 
author of several very amusing comedies and 
| farces. Mr. Schneider, who, in the stormy times 
| of 1848 showed much faithful attachment to the 
| royal family of Prussia, retired in that year from 
| the stage, and lived for several years after in Sans 
| Souci, and, as it was said, on very intimate terms 
| with the late King of Prussia. 
“ Gerad’ aus dem Wirthshaus 
Komm)’ ich heraus. 
Strasse, wie siehst du 
So wunderlich aus! 
Rechter Hand, linker Hand, 
Alles vertauscht ; 
Strasse, ich merke wohl 
Du bist berauscht. 
« Was fiir ein schief Gesicht, 
| Mond, machst denn du! 
Ein Auge hast du auf, 


Eins hast du zu. 

Du masst betrunken sein, 
Das merk’ ich schnell ; 
Schime dich, schiime dich, 

Alter Gesell! 

“ Und die Laternen erst, 
Was muss ich sehn; 
Kénnen auf keinem Bein 
Gerade mehr stehn; 

| Wackeln und fackeln 
Die Kreuz und die Quer, 
Laternen, wie seid Ihr 
Betrunken so schwer? 
*« Alles im Sturmkreis, 
Gross oder klein; 
Wag’ ich mich niichtern 
Darunter allein? 
Das scheint bedenklich mir 
Ein Wagestiick ; 
D’rum kehr’ ich lieber 
Zum Wirthshaus zuriick.” 
L. F. L. 


Cenrenartans (3" S. i. 281.) —It is something 
that we have, at last, an instance of a person 
living upwards of one hundred years, with the 
evidence in proof. 

But there is still room for doubt; and I am 
sure that either Sir G. C. Lewis, or the Rev. C. 
J. Elliott, will follow out the inquiry to a satis 
factory conclusion. The register is, no doubt, 
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perfectly correct. Esther Jackman was baptized 


at Winkfield, June 26th, 1759; but the difficulty 
js, to identify this Esther Jackman with Esther 
Strike, née Jackman, who died last February. 
Now, would the Vicar be-so kind as to examine 
the Register of Deaths for a few years after June, 
1759, and see (if the Jackmans buried there) 
whether there is any record of the child's death, 
and consequently of a second birth, where the 
same name was given, ata later date? J. R., M.D. 


H. C. F. asks what is known of the celebrated 
Christian Jacobsen Drakenberg, who died on 
Oct. 9, 1772, at the age of 145 years. An in- 
teresting biographical account of him, by Mr. 
Thomas Watts of the British Museum, will be 
found in Knight's English Cyclopedia (Biogra- 
phy), ii. 644. 


A Lancasuire AND Cursurre Worp 
(3 S. i. 187.) — In answer to J.’s Query, I have 
amap of Lancashire, printed about the end of the 
sixteenth century, and can assure him that Dixon- 
fold is not marked thereon. Neither do I see 
the termination fold elsewhere ; but feld and field 
occurs in such places as these (all in Lancashire), 
Hamfeld, Aytenfeld, Highfield, Dunkenfeld, Stan- 
fleld, &c. I should feel inclined to think that 
fold is perhaps a corruption of feld, the meaning 
of which explains itself. Supney Youne. 

Pomatum (3" §S, i. 316.) — Pommade in French, 


pomada, Sp. ; pomade, Germ. ; pomatum, Eng., are | 


all derived from pomdta, Ital. It is thus de- 
scribed by Charles Nodier : — 

“Composition faite avec des pommes et des graisses, 
dont on se sert pour divers usages. On donne quelque- 
fois aux pommes l’odeur de quelques fleurs, et alors elles 
prennent le nom de ces fleurs, comme pommade de jas- 
min, de jonquille, d’orange, de tubéreuse,” etc. 

In France the pharmaciens make une pommade 

ur les lévres, to cure les gercures or chaps, which 
is composed of bleached wax, spermaceti, and oil 
of almonds, and coloured by the root of the An- 


chusa dinctoria, with a little of some essential oil to | 


give it a scent. The word is undoubtedly La- 
ta— 
“ Porrigis irato puero cium poma, recusat,” 

Hor. Sut. 11. 3, 258. 
and it is only as an esculent’that I find it, except 
with the French. Samuel Frederick Gray has, 
in his Treatise of Pharmacology in General, 4th 
edition, 1828, pp- 465, 466, a list of all sorts of 
pommades or pomatums, with an analysis of their 
component parts; and I find only one in which 


the fruit of apples enters. It is entitled “ Pom- | 


made pour ratraichir le teint, et dter les rougeurs 
u Visage.” sé 


_ Pavtson (3 S, i. 210, 276.) — The story here 
', as it is usually told, the Augur says, “Cut 
boldly.” ‘The king cuts. On what authority ? 
Livy Says — 


“ Tra regi mota, eludensque artem, ut ferunt, ‘ Agedum,’ 
inquit, divine tu, inaugura, fierine possit, quod nune ego 
mente concipio?’ Quum ille, in augurio rem expertus, 
| profecto futuram dixisset: ‘Atqui hoe animo cogitavi,’ 

inquit, ‘te novacula cotem discissurum. Cape bec, et 
| perage, quod aves tue fieri posse portendunt.’ Tum illum 
haud cunctanter discidisse cotem ferunt.” — Liv. Zist., 
i. 36, 

Cicero’s account is different, though not di- 
rectly contradictory. He does not say who cut 
the whetstone : — 

“ Cujus cum tentavit scientiam auguratis, dixit ei se 
cogitare quiddam, id possetne fieri consuluit. Ille, au- 
gurio acto, ‘posse’ respondit. Tarquinius autem dixit, 
se cogitasse, cotem novacula posse precidi. Tum At- 
| tium jussisse experiri. Ita cotem, in comitium allatam, in- 
| spectante rege, et populo, novacula esse discissam.” — De 
Divinatione, i. 17. 


What is the authority for “ Cut boldly” ? 


Sie Joun Srrance: Joun StranGe, D.C.L. (3™ 
S. i. 271.) — Sir John Strange was one of the four 
| eminent clerks of Mr. Salkeld, the famous attor- 
| ney in Brooke Street, Holborn; the others being 
| Yorke (afterwards Earl of Hardwicke), and Lord 
| Chancellor Jocelyn (afterwards Lord Chancellor 

of Ireland), and Parker (afterwards Lord Chief 
| Baron of the Exchequer.) His wife was Susan, 
| eldest daughter and coheir of Edward Strong, Esq. 
| of Greenwich. She died 21 January, 1747, et. 46. 
By her he had two sons and seven daughters, who 


survived him. 

Jobn Strange, Esq., the eldest son, was of Clare 
Iiall, Cambridge, and was created M.A. as a 
Privy Councillor's eldest son, 1755. In 1766 he 
was admitted F.R.S. He was also F.S.A., and 
member of various foreign literary and scientific 
societies. For several years he was the British 
Resident at Venice, and he was created D.C.L at 
Oxford, 4 July, 1793. He was a very distin- 
guished antiquary and naturalist; his death oc- 
curred at Ridge, Hertfordshire, 19 March, 1799, 
| at the age of sixty-seven, and he was buried in 
| April at Leyton, Essex. 

His wife Sarah, the daughter of Davidge Gould, 
| Esq., and sister of Sir Henry Gould, Justice of 

the Common Pleas, died in 1783, and was buried 
| at Leyton. 

Matthew, the second son of Sir John Strange, 
died 1759, and was buried at Leyton. 

Martha, one of his daughters, the widow of 
James Wittewronge, Esq., of Rothamsted, in Hert- 
fordshire, died 1758, and was buried at Leyton. 
| Another of his daughters married James For- 
ster, Serjeant-at- Law. 

As to Sir John Strange, see Bromley’s Cat. of 
Engraved Poriraiis, 285 ; Campbell's Chancellors, 
4th edit. vi. 161, 189; Georgian Era, ii. 535; 
Harris's Life of Lord Hardwicke, i. 28, 32, 53, 72, 
75, 235, 351, 419; ii. 298; iii. 10, 11, 85, 530; 
Howell's State Trials, xvi. 7; xvii. 164, 637, 851, 
| 1093, 1191, 1211, 1255; xviii. 317, 336, 469, 483, 
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774; Lysons’s Environs, iv. 162, 168, 169; Ni- 
chols’s Lit. Aneed. v. 274. 

As to John Strange, D.C.L., see Gent. Mag. 
Ix. (1) 348; Lysons’s Environs, iv. 168, 169; vi. 
351; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 438, 7353 viii. 
9-12; ix. 673, 720; Nichols’s Zl/ustr. Lit. vi. 384, 
774; Sale Cat. of Dawson Turner's MSS. lots 
454-459; Watt's Biblioth. Brit. 

C. H. anp Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Grapwe ts, Gorsucn, Etc. (3** S. i. 196, 213.) 
[ am sorry to tell A. E. L. that Gradwells is a 
“rubbishy ’ old farm which would disappoint him 
if he saw it. There are two squares in a window, 
with a W. and a G. in yellow stain, and the same let- 
ters, in most clumsy brick setting, occur on a gable. 
Either the house has been studiously common- 
place and plain from the first, or all that was not 
so has been removed. The chapel is gone, so is 
the priest's hole in the kitchen chimney. There 
are brick foundations of walls and cellars (as the 


cent. It is unnecessary to trouble your readers 
with further details, or to puzzle them by re. 
viewing a controversy which has been judicially 
decided for more than a century and a half. 
Lrcaus, 


Sranpine at tHe Lorp’s Prayer (3" §, 
268, 269.) —Is not the custom of the minister's 
standing whilst saying the Lord's Prayer and Col- 
lect at the commencement of the Communion 


| Service to be accounted for by the general prin- 


tenant calls them) in the croft, to be found for | 
digging for, but not otherwise. The cross in the | 


garden is plain and rough, and does not look 
older than 1740. There is no date about the pre- 
mises. Unless there be proof that these Winck- 
leys were of the same family as Lady Shelley, I 
should doubt it. The Gradwells never appear in 
Iferalds’ Visitations ; they belong to the yeoman 
class. Gorsuch of Gorsuch is in the Visitations, 
and Gorsuch Hall is near Scarisbrook Bridge. 
It is true that Thomas Eccleston, Esq., repre- 
sented the families of Scarisbrook, and Dicconson 
also; but his children each took the name of the 
family to whose property they succeeded. P. P. 


Horytanp Famiry (3™ i. 259.) —If Exror 
Montavsan will communicate with me under his 
real name, and show me, in confidence, the ob- 
ject of his inquiries, I shall be happy to render 
him any assistance in my power, or to refer him 
to other persons, more capable than myself of 
answering his queries respecting the particular 
branch of the above family, mentioned by me in 
a former reply. T. Norra. 

Southfields, Leicester. 

Triat or Spencer Cowper (3" S. i. 191, 214, 
275.)—In his answer to J. F. Mr. Foss says, that 
“ J. F. rather confuses himself between the mother 
of the deceased and the mother of the infant heir- 
at-law” (the appellant). In J. F.’s reply he 
seems to me to be still more confused. He asserts 
that the guardian in the appeal was “ the mother 
of the appellant,” when in fact it was the mother 
of the deceased : and it was the appellant’s mother, 
and not the appellant’s guardian, who obtained 
the writ of appeal from the sheriff. 

In thus delivering up the writ, the sheriff was 
undoubtedly to blame; but I agree with Mr. 
Foss in thinking the accused was entirely inno- 


ciple that intercessions — prayers for the people— 
are offered by the minister standing; he kneeling 

when he prays with the people ? b. L. W. 


A Prepiction (3" §. i. 249.)—A. E. L. defers 
to the close of the next four septenaries — 1500 + 
300 + 90 = 1890 — the redciworg of Master Ham. 
pole’s Chronogram. Reading its “ fift,” not as 
fifth, but as fifty, and its “x and c” not asc 
minus X, but as x plus c, we obtain 1500 + 50+ 
10 + 100 = 1660 — the Annus Redux of Charles 
Stuart. 

The “rejected stone” and the “rebellious 
foes” are unquestionably accordant ; as is the leo- 
nine symbol of the King of Scots, w hose “ friends 


|i’ the North” crossed the Tweed with General 


Monk in a “ fleeting (floating) wood,” if we do 
but make allowance for his lionship’s entering 
England vid Dover instead of Coldstream. 

A diligent inquirer (2"* S. i. 225—410; iii. 
510) has already recorded the blazon of “ the 
blue lily” among the fleurs-de-lis of our native 
armory in their several tinctures, twenty-seven 
ceruleans appearing on their roll, some whereof 
we may fairly assume to have escorted the lion 
gules on the royal May morning of 1660. 

Here, however, my hermeneutics are at fault. 
The date of Britain’s “trembling” at lily or 
lion demands a more learned chronicler or a 
shrewder prophet. Yet, if my exposition of the 
Hampolean oracle be not in se teres, at least it 
satisfies the past more nearly than A. E. L.'s 
reckoning regards the future: the twenty-eight 


' years between this our day and the year of grace 


1890 are but short allowance for “ slaying the 


| tyger, wolf, and ape” which are yet unborn, and 


“crushing the rebellion,” which has to be set 
up before it can be put down. E. LS. 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Cuerican (3" S. i. 209.) — The fol- 
lowing extract from Michaud's Jlistory of the 
Crusades may, perhaps, throw some ligit upon 
the question of the knighthood of the clergy dis- 
cussed in “N. & Q.” Possibly some of your 
readers may be able to verify the reference to 
Bartholo: — 

“The great privileges granted to universities, prove 
the esteem in which learning was then held. The doc- 
tors disputed for precedency with knighthood itself. If 
Bartholo is to be believed, ten years’ teaching of the 
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Roman law conferred the title of Anight. This dignity 
was called the knighthood of learning, and they who ob- | 
tained it were called Anight-clerks.” — Robson's Transla- | 


ion, Vol. iii. p. 539. 
B. 


Your learned correspondent J. G. N., whom, 
with others, I have to thank for enlightening me 
on this subject, says, that it does not appear that 
Sir Robert Peat “ had the degree of D.D.” My 
authority for the statement was Townsend’s Calen- 
dar, p. 108, where his name is spelt correctly Peat. | 
I have looked in the list of Oxford Graduates for 
hisname, but do not find it, and I have not my 
Cambridge Liber Graduati at hand. G. W. M. 


The Rev. IIenry Bate Dudley, rector of Wil- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire, and subsequently one of 
the prebendaries of Ely, was created a Baronet in 
1812, upon account of his “uncommon merits in 
his magisterial capacity.” — Vide Annual Bio- 
graphy, ix. 411. E. H. A. 

Daventers oF Tue Lion (3° S. i. 
95, 138.) —I believe that Hermentrupe is quite 
correct in what she says of the daughters of Wil- 
liam the Lion, barring one slight inadvertence, 
that she has corrected in her last communication. 
I should, however, be glad to know whether 
Balfour, quoted by Mrs. Everett Green, is an 
authority for attributing to Margery, the youngest 
of the three sisters, the name of Marion as an 


In the Annals of Scotland, by Sir David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes, a writer of great research 
and singular accuracy, the children of William | 
the Lion are enumerated as follows : — 

* ALEXANDER IT. born in 1198. 

“ Margaret, married Hubert de Burgh, Justiciary of 
England, 1222. 

—_— married Roger, son of Hugh, Earl Bigot, 

on Marjory, married Gilbert, Earl Marshal of England, 
235. 


“Boece says, that William had another son, John, 
drowned in his cradle at Perth, but this is doubtful.”— 
Annals of Scotland, vol. iii. 


Lord Hailes also gives a list of the natural | 
children of King William, but for our present | 
purpose I do not think it necessary to transcribe 
It. 


It remains to inquire which of the sisters above | 
enumerated King John was under engagement to 
marry. There is no one of the three that has 
not been assigned to him by some writer or other. | 
Can any of your correspondents throw light upon | 
this point ? MELETEs. | 


Suetiey’s “ Laon axp Cytuna” (3" S. i, 283.) 
n reference to the article on Shelley’s Laon 
and Cythna, allow me to observe that I purchased 
at a London bookseller’s a few years since for 
3s. 6d. a second-hand copy of the first edition of 
this poem. It may have been a presentation copy, 
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as the fly-leaf at the beginning was torn out. A 
few passages in the preface are marked with pen- 
cillings, not apparently of deprecation. It is 
still in my possession. 

The article also mentions that Shelley had sent 
to Godwin an early copy of the priuted poem, 
who had forwarded to the author some censures 
upon it. This is remarkable, as Godwin asserted 
to me in an interview I had with him, about the 
year 1826 (having been introduced by Shelley's 
widow), that he had not read The Revolt of Is- 


| lam, respecting which mention had been made 


by me. I was much struck at the time with this 
apparently ungenial remark, but did not venture 
on comment. I had, in my young enthusiasm, 
associated Godwin with the “hermit” of Zhe 
Revolt of Islam, and did not expect this literary 
alienation. Godwin at this period was resident 
at a bookseller’s in the Strand, near St. Clement's 
Church. A. B. 


Herypene (3S, i. 291.) — Gilpin takes his 
statement from an earlier book, History of the 
Life and Sufferings of Wicliff, §c., by Rev. John 
Lewis, published originally in 1719, reprinted at 
the Oxford press about thirty years ago. 

Lewis, after relating the incident of the earth- 
quake during the Council of Bishops in 1382, 
says: — 

“Dr. Wicliff in his writings often speaks of this Court 
at the Preaching Friars. He calls it the Counsayle of 
Freres in London with the Herdene, or the Earthquake 
Council.” 

To the word Herdene Lewis appends a marginal 
note, “ Herthdene or din, i. e. earthnoise.” 

In a glossary at the end of the volume occurs 


_ as follows: “ Herydene, eapd-5yne, din or noise 


of the earth, earthquake.” 

It thus appears that herydene is a corruption of 
the Anglo-Saxon word for earthquake, viz. eord- 
dyn, or as above, eapd-dyne, literally earth-din, 
which passes through the forms, Herthdene, Her- 
dene, Herydene. 

In his translation of the Bible Wickliffe does 
not use this word for earthquake, but the fol- 
lowing, the first most frequently : Erthe-mouynge, 


| Erthe-schakynge, Erthe-quaues, (plural). 


Anon. 


Watcn Parrrs xi. 451.) —I have just 
met with the following verse in an old engraved 
watch-paper. It may possibly interest U. O. N.: 

“Content thy selfe withe thyne estat, 
And sende no poore wight from thy gate; 
For why, this councell I thee give, 
To learne to dye, and dye to ly ve.” 
Somnern Merrywratuer. 


Panopirs on Gray's “ Evecr” S. i. 197.) 
Detta asks—“ Are there any other parodies on 
the Elegy in addition to those which have already 
been inserted in ‘N. & Q.?’” Allow me to cite 
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the first two verses from four such productions, | 


which [ have selected from The Spirit of Public 
Journals, a curious repertory of stray pieces, an- 
nually published, from the year 1797 to 1814 in- 
clusive : — 
“From the Morning Herald. 
“St. Paul's proclaims the solemn midnight hour, 
The weary cit slow turns the master key ; 
Time-stintel "prentices up Ludgate scour, 
And leave the street to darkness and to me. 
“Now glimmering lamps afford a doubtfal ray, 
And scarce a sound disturbs the night's dull ear, 
Save when some rambling hack directs its way, 
Or frequent tinklings rouse the tavern bar.” 
Vol. ii. 1798. 


“ An Etecy A Lonpow Cuurcn YArp. 
(From the Morning Post.) 
“ Great Tom now sounds the close of busy day, 
The weary dray-horse rests from labour free ; 
From town, till morn, the merchant speeds his way, 
And London leaves to tumult and te me. 
“ Now stars terrestrial glimmer through each street, 
Through all the air a din confus'd is spread, 
Save where perchance some list’ning crowd you meet, 
By nightly songster’s strains discordant led.” 
Vol. iii. 1799, 


“ ELecy wrirres tx Bartvemy Fate At Five o’Ciock 
IN THE 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 
“ The clock-bell tolls the hour of early day, 
The lowing herd their Smithfield penance see; 
The watchman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the Fair —all solitude — to me. 
“ Now the first beams of morning glad the sight, 
And oft the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save when the sheep-dog bays with coarse affright, 
And brutal drovers pen the unwilling fold.” 
Vol. xvi. 1812. 


“From the British Press. 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea; 
Now to the Lords see Jenky takes his way, 
And leaves the House of Commons unto me. 
“ Now comes the dreadful business of the night, 
And all the House a solemn stillness holds; 
While Abbot counts to see there’s forty quite, 
And pens my muttons in the Treasury folds,” 


X. A. X. 


Surriice worn 1x Private ApMINISTRATION 
or THE Communion (3 S. i. 170.) —All the 
statutes legalising the church liturgy, speak of it 
as “ The Book of Common Prayer and Adminis- 
tration of Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
monies in the Church of England;” and the title- 
page to every prayer-book issued by the royal 
printers is in words to the like effect. The 58th 
eanon is as follows :— 

“Every Minister saying the Public Prayers or minis- 
tering the Sacraments or other Rites of the Church, shall 


cognised as persona ecclesia. 


S. May 3, 


There can be no doubt that not only in the 
service for the Communion of the Sick, but in al] 
others contained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
the minister officiating ought to wear the surplice. 
He is in the rubric throughout such services re. 
Lex, 


Mask or Roscor (3™ S. i. 250.) — In answer to 
the inquiry about the mask of Roscoe, I beg to say 
that I saw lately a mask in Mr. Mayer's museum 
in Liverpool, which appeare| to me to be that of 
the author of the Lorenzo de Medici. The resem. 
blance between it and a portrait of the same 
person preserved in a collection of paintings in 
Liverpool, induced me to come to the conclusion 
that the cast in the museum was what I have de- 
scribed. J AYTEE. 


“ Not Too Goop To BE TRUE” (3° S. i. 332.)— 
In my youth, a facetious uncle told me that Day, 
of “ Day and Martin’s blacking firm,” had on his 


| carriage (allusive to his name and trade) a rising 


sun, with the motto “Mico non uro” —“I shine 
but.don’t burn.” Was this so? Or, was it my 


| witty kinsman’s invention ? & 


Curer Baron James Reynotps: Baron Janes 
Rernotps (3 S. i. 276.) — Was Dr. Edward 
Reynolds, one of the Puritan divines present at 
the Hampton Court Conferences, and who after- 
wards became Bishop of Norwich, related to these 


, two judges ? F. 


Beauty Love §. i. 225.) — These 
stanzas were printed, with the music composed for 
them by Henry Lawes, the friend of Milton, in 
Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues, for Oue and 
Two Voyces, to sing to the Theorbo, Lute or Basse- 
Violl, small folio, London, 1652; and also in the 
enlarged editions of that work, which appeared 
(with varied titles) in 1653 and 1659. There are 
several verbal differences between the printed 
copies and that given by Sir Tuomas Wunnuse- 


| Ton; e.g. line 3, “ Quoth love” for “Says Love;” 


wear a decent Surplice with sleeves, to be provided at the | 


charge of the Parish.” 


line 4, “you wait” for “thou waitest,” and s0 
forth. Lines 9 to 12 run thus in the printed 
copies : — 
“ Away fond boy,” then Beauty said, 
“ We see that thou art blinde; 
But men have knowing eyes, and can 
My graces better finde.” 
The printed copies make no mention of the 

name of the author, or of any inscription of the 
stanzas. W. H. Tusk. 


Letcuton Famiy (3" i, 210.) — Burke, in 
his Dict. of the Landed Gentry, gives the arms of 
Lawton of Lawton Hall, Cheshire: arg. on a fesse 
inter 3 cross crossletts fitchée sa., a cinque 
foil of the first. ‘The arms of Layton of York- 
shire, borne by them as early as 11 Edw. IIl. 
A.D. 1337, from a roll of arms in possession 
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Stacey Grimaldi, Esq., F.S.A.; viz. “port d'ar- 


gent ove une fees et sys croiceletts ficchees de 
sable,” are so similar that they seem as of a com- 
mon origin, At “N. & Q.” 2°4 §, x. 108, is 
mentioned an extract from a Leighton pedigree, 
“g quo Leightons of co. York, 5 Edw. IV. a.v. 


1465.” ‘This cannot allude to the Laytons of | 


Yorkshire, who bore the above arms in 1337, and 
were located in Richmondshire, 7 John, 1205. 
Can the Laughtons, mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, have sprung from the Cheshire branch of the 
Leightons, this name haying been spelt in so many 
ways? Any particulars of the Richmondshire 
Laytons, or reference to pedigrees, &c., would | 
greatly oblige. Perhaps some of your correspon- | 
dents could inform me if there are any existing 
branches of this family. C. M. L. 


| 
Micuatr. Scor’s Waitrxcs on Astronomy (3" | 
§.i. 131, 176.) — 
“Id genus hominibus (Astrologis) quantum fideret 
Fridericus II. Augustus, complures Llistorici testantur, 
sed presertim Sabas Malaspina, tomo viii. Rer. Italica- 
mum, qui cap. 2. Histor. hwc habet: <Astrologos, et Ni- 
gromanticos adeo venerabatur, et Aruspices, quod eorum 
divinationibus et auspiciis Frederici velocissima cogitatio ad , 
similitudinem venti vagabatur. Adservatur ad huc in Am- | 
brosiana Bibliotheca manu exaratus Liber particularis | 
Michaélis Sesti Astrologi Domini Frederici Romanorum | 
Imperatoris et semper Augusti, quem secundo loco breviter 
compilavit ad ejus preces. Ibi Astronomica, Physica et | 
Phyio-gromonica pertractantur.” — Muratori, Antiquita- 
tes Italica Medii Evi, Dissert. 44, 944. 
Bisiiotuecar. 


Viscount Liste (3S. i. 290.) — Arthur Plan- | 
tagenet, Viscount Lisle, married, first, Elizabeth, | 
daughter of Edw. Grey, Viscount Lisle, grand- 
daughter of John Talbot also Viscount Lisle, and 
widow of Sir Edmund Dudley, by whom she had 
one son, Sir John Dudley. The issue of her mar- 
riage with Arthur, Viscount Lisle, was three 
daughters. 

1, Frances married, first, John Basset, second 
son of Sir John Basset of Umberleigh, co. Devon, | 
and is thus the ancestress of the present family 
of Bassetts of Umberleigh. She married secondly, 
Thos. Moule of Protheridge, co. Devon, through 
whom she became great-grandmother of General 
Monk, first Duke of Albemarle. 

2. Elizabeth married Sir Francis Jobson, Lieu- 
tenant of the ‘Tower, and Master of the Jewel 
Office to Queen Elizabeth. 

3. Bridget married to Sir William Carden. 

Arthur, Viscount Lisle, re-married Honor 
Granville, but had no issue by her. She was the 
widow of Sir John Basset of Umberleigh, by whom 
she had a large family of children —John, George, 
James, Philippa, Catherine, Anne, and Mary, 
Sir John having also two daughters, Jane and 

omasine, by a previous marriage. John Basset, | 

onor’s eldest son, was the same who married 
her step-daughter Frances Grey, eldest daughter 
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of Viscount Lisle. The marriage was promoted 
| by her; and it was complained that she injured 
the prospects of her other step-daughters by per- 
suading her husband to settle a large proportjon 
of his estates on her daughter Frances. 

When Lord Lisle fell into disgrace in 1541, all 
his papers, private as well as public, were ordered 
to be seized, and are still preserved in the Publie 
Record Office. There is not probably existing a 
mass of letters of the period so full, and abound- 
ing in details relating to family affairs, house- 
keeping, the education of children, &c., as are to 
be found in the Lisle papers. 

M. S. Evererr Green. 


| 


7, Upper Gower Street. 

Reatster S. i. 290.)—If there 
is no register to be found at the church, inquiry 
should be made for the transcripts of the Killing- 
ton register in the Bishop’s Registry at York. At 


| the time of the Population Return, 1831, it ap- 


pears that was a register which commenced in 
1637, extending to 1772. J.R. 
Twitt Pants (3 S. i. 291) are Tulipans, that 
is, Turbans, the name under which the tulip was 
introduced, from its supposed resemblance to the 


oriental head-dress. R. C. A. P. 


Postace Stamps (3™ S. i. 149.)—A short 
account of the introduction of postage stamps at 
home and abroad, and the development of the 
system of postage, will be found in a pamphlet 
entitled : — 

“ Aids to Stamp Collectors; being a List of English 
and Foreign Postage Stamps in Circulation since 1840. 
By a Stamp Collector. Brighton: Il. & C. Treacher, 
1, North Street; London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.” 

From the Introduction to this little work it 
appears that “ There were two printed envelopes 
issued, the first being a black penny, and the 
second a blue twopenny,” with a design of Bri- 
tannia surrounded by representatives of all na- 
tions, executed in 1840 by W. Mulready, Esq., 
R.A. ‘Ihese envelopes are rare, as they were not 
in use for more than six months, and then an 
adhesive stamp, “similar in design to that now 
employed, only printed in black,” was used. “ This 
was, however, in a year or two, replaced by the 
red one, which, with a slight alteration in colour, 
has been used ever since.” Envelopes with em- 
bossed stamps seem to have been issued soon after 
1840,—-the penny red oval, and the two-penny 
blue oval, with and without date. Amongst the 
early stamps was a penny brown one. 

Herus Frater. 

Scin-Laca: Scrntac (3" S, i. 189.)—Sharon 
Turner (Hist. Ang.-Sax., edit. 1823, vol. iii. p. 
133), in reference to the superstitions of our 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors, says : — 

“ Scinleca was a species of phantom or apparition, and 
was also used as the name of the person who had the 
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power of producing such things; it is, literally, a shining 
dead body.” 

In a note, at p. 135., he gives (from Cott. MS. 
Vitell. C. iii.) this recipe, which I dare say was 


found to be very efficacious by all who adopted | 


it:— 

“ If a man suffer from a scinlac, or spectre, let him eat 
lion’s flesh, and he will never suffer from any scinlac 
again.” 

If scinlac and spectre be synonymous terms, 
there can be no difficulty in deriving the word 
from Ang.-Sax. scinan, Icel. skinn, to shine or 
shimmer as phosphorus; and Ang.-Sax. lic, Icel. 
lik, an appearance, form, cadaver, from Icel. leika, 
to illude, deceive. Wa. Mattuews. 

Cowgill. 

Epicram on Tuk Four Georces (3" S. i. 328.) 


The following is the epigram referred to by Mr. | 


Booth; its author is Landor, I believe : — 
“ George the First was reckoned vile, 
Viler, George the Second, 

And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third. 
When from earth the Fourth ascended, 
God be praised, the Georges ended !” 

Joun SovTHwarp. 

Liverpool. 

James Sittett (3" 1.39, 135.) — This artist, 
in 1828, published a series of fifty-nine litho- 
graphic Views of the Churches, Chapels, and other 
Public Edifices in the City of Norwich. 

Ws. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 

Sraracnter (2™ S. xi. 12.; i. 152.) — 
A detailed account of the actions of the Scan- 
dinavian mythic hero Starkadr (Starcaderus vel 


Starcatherus) is given by the very learned Finn | 


Magnusen, in his “ Lexicon Mythologicum,” ap- 
pended to Edda Rythmica seu Antiquior, vulgo 
Samundina dicta, published by the Arnimagnzan 
Commission at Copenhagen, the first volume in 
1787, the second in 1818, and the third in 1828, 
See tom. iii. pp. 566, 572 et seq., 587. 

Ws. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 

Ssurrers §. i. 290.) —Ancient snuffers 
were similar to those in modern use. They were 
called scissors, and are thus described in the 
* Boke of Curtase” (MS. Sloane, No. 1986, p. 46), 
in the British Museum : — 

“ The snof of hom dose away 
With close sesours, as I zou say, 
The sesours ben schort and rounde yclose, 
With plate of irne upon bose.” ; 

Old fashioned perpendicular snuffer-stands are 
engraved in Arch@ologia, vol. xiv. pl. liv. In 


Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIIT, edited by | 


Sir H. Nicolas, an entry occurs, at p. 184, of 
“xx*” paid for “ xij snoffers for candilles.” “Fyve 


paire of snoffers of iron” are mentioned in the 


Inventory of Henry's Furniture, &c. (Harl. MS. 
1419, fol. 141 b.) F. Somnen Merryweatuaer, 


The earliest record of snuffers is, I suppose, the 
direction given to Moses, Exodus xxv. 38: — 

“ And the tongs thereof, and the snuff-dishes thereof, 
| shall be of pure gold.” 

This verse I find, by referring to my “ Breeches” 
Bible (“Imprinted by Robert Barker, 1600,") 
reads thus : — 

“ The snuffers and snuffe-dishes thereof shalbe of pure 
golde.” 

See also, 1 Kings vii. 50, and 2 Chron. iv. 22. 

G. W. M. 

A friend of mine has in his possession Cardinal 
| Baynbridge’s snuffers, which bear the Archbishop's 
arms enamelled on the side, and his crest, a squirrel, 


as an ornamental knob. 
Mackenzize E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Isuey Famiry (3" S. i. 310.) —L. P. will find 
traces of this family during the period mentioned 
in Barbadoes. There are families in which the 
name, as a Christian name, is still preserved in 
that island, which, as is well known, was one of 
the chief places of refuge during the troubles of 
the Stuart dynasty. , Spat. 


Canapian Seicneurs (3 S, i. 310.) — Dur- 
ing many months’ residence in Quebec, I could 
discover no armorial bearings of the period of 
French supremacy in connection with the “ Seig- 
neurs,” which even indicated that they were en- 
titled to coronets, and on the occasion of a festi- 
val, intended to revive old associations, and at 
which the arms of Montcalm (although I do not 
say that he was one of the order in question) 
emblazoned carefully appeared, there was no- 
thing whatever paraded in the shape of a coronet; 
and I think that I am right in saying that the 
Canadian Seigneurs were simply the French 
| counterpart of the New England settlers and 

West India planters. Some of them no doubt had 
| titles, but so bad the planters; but the appear- 
ance of a coronet was exceptional, confined to the 
individual, and not appertaining to bis class in the 
colony. I should be glad to be corrected if in 
| error. Spal. 


These seigneurs were merely grantees of lands, 
| with special privileges not much unlike our lords 
of manors. There were 233 of such grantees. 
A note of the terms of the tenure will be found 
in the article “ Canada” of the first Supplement 
of the Penny Cyclopedia, p. 277, and probably in 
no other easily-accessible work. I knew several 
of these seigneurs in Lower Canada, and I never 
yet heard of their having, nor do I believe them 
to be entitled to, any heraldic coronet. The selg 
niorial tenure was abolished by the Canadian Act 
of Parliament of the 18th of December, 1854 (18 
Vict. ¢. 3), called“ An Act for the Abolition of 


| 
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Feudal Rights and Duties in Lower Canada.” A 
yolume of Decisions on Seigniorial Questions, edited 
by Messrs. Lelievre and Angers, printed at Que- 
bec and Montreal, 1856, is now before me. 


Tue Grance (3" §S., i. 269.) — There is a view 
of “the Grange,” erected after Inigo Jones's de- 
signs, in Duthy’s Sketches in Hampshire, p. 148, 
published at Winchester (1839). S. Suaw. 


Arcumte (3" §, i. 211, 257.) — The word used 
in Welsh for tin is alcam or alcan, the former 
spelling is that (in Isa. i. 25) of the first edition 
of the version of Bishop Parry (1620), a copy of 
which lies before me, and also of two others that I 
possess ; one of them of the last century, and one 
of recent date. Alcan, however, is the form in the 
dictionaries of Dr. John Davies (1632), Dr. W. 
Owen Pughe (1832), and Wm. Spurrel (1861); also 
inthe Geiriadur Ysgrythyrol of the Rev. Thomas 
Charles. ‘Ihe word does not look like one of 
British formation, whatever be its orthography. 
How early is it found in Welsh writings? In 
Cornish it seems ancient ; for the name Godolphin 
istaken from the Cornish appellation of the place 
Codalcan, which has generally been translated 
wood of tin; the former part of which seems, how- 
ever, to me to be more probably from the Cornish 
verb cody, to raise, meaning therefore “a place 
where tin is raised.” The occurrence of the word 
both in Welsh and Cornish gives some grounds for 
supposing that, whatever its origin may be, it was 
naturalised in the Celtic dialects before the sepa- 
ration of Welsh and Cornish. A meaning given 
by Dr. John Davies is orichaleum. Can alcam be 
formed from the last two syllables of this word, 
just as the French orchal is from the three 
former? Some true Welsh scholars, such as the 
Rev. Silvan Evans, of Llangian in Caernavon- 
shire, could no doubt point out its earliest occur- 
rence in Welsh writings. ‘The material of Michael 
Scott's writing-pen, in a quotation given by Sir 
Walter Scott, seems to be the same. We may have 
togo to the Arabic for the derivation; al being 
then the article. Lauivs. 


Victwace (35'S. i. 150.) —This word occurs, 
before Lord Chatham's time, at p. 83 of The De- 
fence of Pluralities, by Wharton and Stanhope, 
femp. William ILI, See the passage in ‘Todd's 
Johnson, sub voc. Wa. Matruews. 

Cowgill. 

Usiversity S. i. 291.) — Allow 
me to remind Lax of the memorable case of Mr. 
G.N. Ward, M.A., of Baliol College, Oxford, and 
the author of the Ideal of the Christian Church. 

E. G. Wancort, M.A., F.S.A. 

“Ap runpem” Decrees i. 288.) — 
LL.D. would best obtain information by applying 
to the Registrar of the University. I believe the 


‘only advantage obtained from one of these de- 
grees is, the power to wear the hood and gown of 
the degree in the University in which it is taken, 
which in Cambridge would gain admission to the 
University Library, but would certainly not give 
the power of taking out the books (which privi- 
lege belongs to all M.A.’s, &c. of Cambridge). 
May I draw the attention of the readers of 
« N. & Q.” to the constant mistake made in the 
punctuation of the ZZ.D., which should not have 
a stop after the first L, but only one after the 
second; thus, LL.D. Imagine writing “ manu- 
scripts" M.S.S.! — an exactly similar case. 
G. W. M. 


Sm A. Auison anp Sir P. (3"S. i. 
128, 215.) — And why should not Sir Archibald 
Alison have mentioned Sir Peregrine Pickle as a 
pall-bearer on so solemn an occasion? It was 
not half a dozen years before, that the then Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, the Warden of Wadham 
College, the Rev. B. P. Symons, D.D., announced 
publicly in the Theatre, at Oxford, “ Sir Pere- 
grine Pickle” as one on whom the honorary de- 
gree of D.C.L. was proposed to be conferred ; 
and accordingly it was conferred. Luvs. 


Prornecies or Arcusisnor Maracut: Gre- 
cory XVI. (3" S. i. 174.) —F. C. H. says, “No 
one has ventured to show how De balueis Iie- 
trurie applied to Gregory XVI.” When I was 
shown, in the spring of 1846, through the Etrus- 
ean Museum in the Vatican, formed by this Pope 
(by means of a private order, as it was not then 
open to the public), I remember that we were 
told that it was considered that, in his making 
this collection of Etrurian antiquities, the preiic- 
tion of St. Malachi has found its application. 
This was then the opinion in the Vatican. Ou the 
death of Pope Gregory, three months afterwards, 
the election of his successor was at once rightly 
prognosticated from the terms of the same pro- 
phecy. It was boldly asserted that Cardinal 
Mastai Feretti would be the person = 

ZELWS, . 


Sux anp Wuatepone (3 §. i. 336.) — 8. 
Cuarnock's quiet disposal of D. Attrort’s ex- 
planation, reminds me of a ludicrous case in the 
Christian Annotator, an exclusively religious 
N. & Q. Some one found, in an old Puritan, the 
expression —‘“a note above Elah”—and asked 
for its meaning. Several learned divines gave 
replies full of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, to show 
why the Valley of Elah should be thus alluded 
to—which replies were duly inserted. I hap- 
pened to see, in the Spectator, a letter where it 
was said, of London cries, “ Milk is cried in 2 note 
above Elah”; and suggested, that it had some 
reference to music, which subsequent correspon- 
dents abundantly proved. 

The editor, Mr. Tonna, who was one of the 
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most genial of men, laughed most heartily at this 
homely dispersion of so many profound specu- 
lations. 5. 


Mrs. Cumpernatca (3™ S. i. 269.) — Mrs. 
Cumberbatch (née Jones) was sister of the late 
Mrs. Dokin (whose husband was some time mem- 
ber for Southampton), and of Lady Arundel. All 
the sisters were beautiful women. A. M. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, including all 


his occasional Works, newly collected and set forth in chro- 
nological Order, with a Commentary, Biogra hical and 
Historical. Dy James Spedding. Vols. I. and II, 
(Longman, 1861.) 


willingly part with one page of them. We shall look 
with considerable anxiety for further instalments of 
Mr. Corser’s Catalogue. 

A few Notes from Past Life, 1818—1832, edited by Rep, 
Francis Trench. (Parkers, Oxford.) 

It is somewhat unusual to find a private cler; 
printing the letters that passed between himself and hig 
mother in his teens. And yet the little volume is enteg. 
taining enough to atone for its singularity; and pictures 
of schoolboy-life at Harrow mingle pleasantly with 
passing notices of the current events of a most stirri 
period. Glimpses here are given us of the boyhood of 
‘Isaac Williams and Herman Merivale; of the late Bishop 
Blomfield, when a young and rising man; of John He 
Newman as a painstaking and unnoticed tutor of Oriel 
of the Irish famine; of the Reform Agitation; of the 
Bristol Riots, and the Cholera of 1831. Even those whe 
might be inclined to question the propriety of the pub 
lication of such private letters must at least own that 


| they are the letters of a superior mother and a clever som 


Mr. Spedding has in these volumes followed the ex- | 


ample set by Mr. Carlyle in his Letters of Cromwell, and 
with similar good effect. The lite of Bacon, up to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, stands before us in these 
volumes delineated with affectionate care and masterly 
skill. Whether Mr. Spedding has succeeded in freeing 
his hero’s great name from blame in the matter of the 
Earl of Essex, we will not venture to pronounce. Who- 
ever desires to investigate the question will here find 
the evidence set forth with the utmost fairness and can- 
dour, and will be at no loss in forming his own conclu- 


sions. Many of the letters published or referred to in | 


these volumes are in tae Library of Lambeth Palace, and 
we are delighted to find Mr, Spedding expressing him- 
self with marked emphasis in reference to his obliga- 
tions for facilities in transcribing them to the late libra- 
rian, Dr. Maitland, “from whom,” he says, “the dili- 
gently disposed student never failed to receive all possible 
assistance and encouragement, and to whom I in par- 
ticular am indebted for facilities in studying the volumes 
under his charge, for which I cannot sutticiently thank 
him.” These words, we are sure, will find an echo in 
the heart of many a “diligently disposed student.” 

Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, or a Bibliographic and De- 
seriptive Catalogue of a Portion of a Collection of Early 
English Poetry, with occasional Extracts and Remarks, 
Biographical and Critical. By the Rev. Thomas Corser, 
M.A., F.S.A., &c. Parts I. and Il, (Printed for the 
Chetham Society.) 

All lovers of early English poetry are under great obli- 
gations to Mr. Corser for these valuable concributions to 
our knowledge of a most interesting department of our 
literature; nor are they less indebted to the liberality of 
the Chetham Society for the judicious application of its 
funds, which has enable | the editor to print for the use 
of its members such detailed notices of the bibliographical 
treasures in his well-known Library. No publisher could 
have undertaken a work of such extent; and of the 
extent to which it is likely to reach, our readers may 
judge when they learn that the Poets, being arranged 
alphabetically, the <60 pages, of which the Parts before 
us consist, carry us no farther than to the end of the 
letter B. Our old favourite Richard Brathwaite, the 
author of the well-known Barnabe Itinerarium, figures 
as the author of no less than 48 volumes (including edi- 
tions) in Mr. Corser’s library, and their description oc 
cupies something like 120 pages. Yet we believe no 
reader of the curious Notes, Extracts, and Illustrations, 
which Mr, Corser’s industry has gathered together, would 


The new number of the Quarterly Review, which opens 
with a capital historical sketch of Dorset, contains two 
articles of especial interest to our clerical friends—Hymm 
ology, and the Training of the Clergy. The great questicg 


| of the day — Forts or Iron-clad Ships — is well-discussed 


in the article The Merrimac and the Monitor. There is 


| very able paper on The Eastern Archipelago, and anothet 


on The State and Prospects of Turkey. A very depreche 
ating notice of Thornbury’s Life of Turner, and a 


| interesting sketch of The lutter Years of William Pi 


founded on the two concluding volumes of Lord Stam 
hope’s Life of the great Statesman, complete the list & 
articles, and altogether make up a capital Quarterly, 
Heralds and genealogists will have a rare feast at the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries on the 22nd of this 
month. The Council of the Society propose to collect a 
that evening all the finest specimens of heraldic blazomy 
and curious genealogical tables, grants of arms, &c., thal 
can be procured. Art will there appear under the deepest 
tinges of conventionality, but there is still reason to believ 
that the exhibition will be one of very general interet® 
toyalty, Lord Derby, Lord Winchelsea, and indeed mom 
of the noblest families, have sent contributions; aa 
those who have seen the illuminations and embroider 
in some of their baronial halls will readily imagine that 
brightness of colour, quaintness of form, and varieties@ 
pattern will not be wanting. ‘The City Companies ame 
also among the leading contributors. Mr. J. J. Howatd 
has undertaken the chief selection and arrangement @ 
these varied materials, many of which belong to a very 
early date, and Mr. King, York Herald, will read a papet 
on English Heraldry, as illustrated by the collection tha 
formed. 


Notices ta Corresponvents. 


on We have received from Mr. 
Sor Siama-Taw (to whom we wiil forward it on being informed ¢ his ade 
dress) extracts from the Index Nominum to Blompield's Norfolk, aia 
Index, our Norfolk friends may be glad to learn, has just been 
by Thew and Sons of King’s Lynn. 

8. L. (Gloucester) shall rery shortly receive a letter from ws. 
A Where can we forward a letter to@@ 

Correspondent 

Ma. Havitaxn Bonxe's article on Burke and Lord Verney a 
appear next week. It reached us too late for insertion in the pram 
number. 

_ “Nores ann Qorntes” is published at noon on Friday, and also 
issued in Monrucy Pants. The Subscription for Coerss for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Hew 


| yearlu is lis. which may be paid by Post Office 


Savour of Masons. Bert axv Darov, 136, Fixer Sraeet, E.Cy to whem 
ali Communications vor tHe Eotroa should be addressed. 


£2 


